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THE DOME IN 


HE dome is one of the most interesting of all 
architectural forms, and is more expressive of 
magnificence and grandeur than anv other of the 
structural features of architectural expression. 
While the vault conveys the impression of 

mystery and sublimity, often aided by partial darkness, the dome 
gives an Impression of serenity and light. The arch and lintel 
grew out of practical necessities, and are used in the humblest 
structures erected by mankind, though they have their place 
in more ambitious structures, but the dome is pre-eminently 
the expression of the “ Grand Manner” in architecture, and 
fails in effect if used on too small a scale, except as an occasional 
internal decorative feature. The history of its development 
is that of a feature which was first conceived for internal 
purposes, but which in the progress of time has become more 
and more often used as a means of obtaining external archi- 
tectural effects. The Romans and the Byzantines used it 
as a constructional feature of internal architecture, but it 
became in the hands of the Renaissance architects the culmi- 
nating means of external display. In the Pantheon it is only 
internally that the dome is clearly expressed, at Hagia Sophia 
the same holds true, and in Byzantine churches its form is 
more often than not entirely concealed beneath a tiled roof of 
flat pitch. In St. Mark’s at Venice the same is true, for the 
domes which show externally are a later timber and lead 
erection, in no way conforming to the internal lines of the 
structure beneath. — 

Compared with such buildings, the use of the dome in many 
later Oriental buildings, and in almost all Renaissance ones, 
seems almost entirely dictated by the desire to émploy an 
effective external feature which might in many cases be 
obliterated with actual advantage to internal effect. It is 
strange that many who have belittled Roman architecture 
have failed to perceive in it the frankest recognition of the 
wants and habits of mankind which the world has ever seen. 
Criticism has been so exclusively concentrated on the meaning 
of detail—often arrived at by unjustifiable assumption—that 
it has missed the cardinal fact that the Roman builders, even 
in their most magnificent constructions, were less concerned 
with outward show than with considerations of internal 
convenience. There is nothing in Roman architecture which 
can be held to be so purely decorative as the turrets, towers 
and spires of many of our medisval buildings, or the manner 
in which steeply pitched roofs were often used when flatter 
ones would have afforded a readier way of covering space. 
Certainly both Roman and Byzantine builders were content to 
use the dome for purely practical internal objects, leaving their 
outward form uninfluenced ; and compared with such examples 
the Renaissance dome, so often used in connection with churches, 
becomes a mere external lantern’ which interrupts, when placed 
centrally, a range of vaulting. For strictly ecclesiastical purposes 
it may be held that the dome is a mistake when used in the 
centre of a Latin Cross, as it breaks up a vista and dissipates 
interest, which should be concentrated in the culminating 
point of design, the east end. The usual form of the Renais- 
sance dome surmounted by a lantern is also a bad form 
constructionally, since it throws weight on the weakest point 
of the whole structure, a fact which in St. Paul’s has necessitated 
much ingenious construction, and in addition supplied argu- 
ments to those who maintain that in all good architecture 
the structural means should be apparently displayed. And 
it must be admitted that the dome of St. Paul’sis only by a 
degree separated from the emphasis given to the crossing in 
a Gothic plan. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The dome as used by the Renaissance architecture is a 
feature which replaces the tower and, as in the case of the 
tower, an internal effect is seldom obtained; for the great 
height and limited positions from which a dome employed 
in this way can be readily seen largely do away with its 
value, and the effort to reconcile diametrically opposite 
functions finds its expression in a most interesting series of 
examples in which the external covering is carried out by 
ingenious and complicated hidden construction. In the case 
of the vault the difficulty of appreciating enormous heights 
isdone away with because we can usually obtain one long 
vista, but the difficulty is apparent in some comparatively 
short and enormously lofty churches on the continent. In 
Wren’s rejected design for St. Paul’s he succeeded more 
nearly than any of the architects of the Renaissance in 
producing a design giving effect to the internal expression 
of the dome, but even here the domical idea is less clearly 
expressed and emphasised than we find it in Byzantine 
architecture, entirely dominated as it is by the desire to 
obtain the fullest value out of a feature which affords 
unusual possibilities of effect. 

We are far from wishing to see the dome used in the earlier 
constructive sense alone, as to do so would be to neglect a 
means which has given us some of the greatest of our Renaissance 
compositions ; but at the same time it is to be regretted 
that it is not more often used in jts earlier manner, as an 
internal covering of a great space, as at the Albert Hall, for 
by the use of ferro-concrete and some of the newer forms of 
construction we are able to effect what was only made possible 
at Hagia Sophia by the employment of pumice stone and the 
counterbalancing weight of the semi-domes, the actual covering 
of huge spaces with a permanent roof exercising no 
thrust on its supports; and of the internal effect of a great 
segmental or semicircular dome resting on a comparatively low 
drum of brickwork or masonry there can be no two opinions. 
In a largé meeting hall the simplicity and decorative effect of 
such a simple form is exceptionally great, especially when the 
method of lighting is that employed by the Byzantines, a range 
of small windows round the lower part of the dome—a method 
which lends itself to very pleasing external treatment. 
Modern constructive science has placed within our grasp’ a 
means of obtaining a similar internal effect to that of the 
Pantheon at a cost which would be fractional as compared 
with that of the Roman structure, with the certainty 
of obtaining a building which would need little or no repair. 
We doubt whether all the possible advantages of ferro- 
concrete have been even vet fully recognised in dealing with 
such problems; and while many may object, with a degree 
of reason, to the attenuated supports and thin walls which are 
sufficient in ferro-concrete for the sustentation of great weights, 
it can matter little to anyone of what thickness the covering 
material of a dome is formed, or as to whether it is constructed 
of rings of masonry or brickwork or a homogeneous material 
cast as a whole and reinforced with iron rods and rings, instead 
of being chained round like most of the historic domes of the 
world, though there are cases of the complete casting of smaller 
domes in concrete or their formation out of a single stone. 
Prejudice and the love for historical methods frequently make 
us adhere to modes of construction which, like the “ mason’s 
joint ” in carpentry, have little to recommend them, and while 
the old medieval construction of vaulting is scientifically 
sound, as well as exceedingly beautiful, we should have less 
reluctance in the case of the dome in adopting the methods 
which the progress of science has placed within our reach. 
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NOTES. 


THE opposition to the Charing Cross Railway Bill, 


The Charing which has been consistently and steadily maintained 
Cross Rail- by the London Society and the Royal Institute of 
way Bill. 3ritish Architects, had a successful termination on 


Tuesday before the House of Lords’ Committee on the 
Bill. The aim of the societies was, on this occasion, limited to 
obtaining a delay in the operation of the Bill, and they may therefore 
claim some considerable satisfaction in having obtained a postpone- 
ment of the work above water level until three years after the 
passing of the Act. For this at least shows that the House of Lords 
is impressed by the powerful arguments of several influential 
members of their own body, as well as by those on behalf of the 
opposing societies. It may certainly be assumed that the moral 
gain is definite and significant, and that this should greatly strengthen 
the chances of the preparation of an adequate scheme for the Charing 
Cross improvement. Amongst other requirements of the Lords’ 
Committee was an important alteration of the sterilisation clause 
obtained by the L.C.C. As the clause originally stood it was prac 
tically inoperative, the wording being “in the event of any public 
improvement being carried out within 15 years,” which would have 
meant that the improvement would have had to be started almost 
at once. The Committee altered this to “in the event of any public 
improvement being authorised within 15 years,” which gives a clear 
15 years for the sterilization to hold good. Then the limitation of 
the expenditure under the bill to £170,000 puts a clear ban on a 
possible extension of the Charing Cross Station without further 
application to Parliament. There may be a considerable period 
belive the termination of the war, and if the London County Council 
now realise the great importance of the matter, and gives a definite 
form to their own forethought and consideration by putting into 
shape their own proposals for the benefit of all those concerned, there 
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should be no serious difficulty in getting forward one of the 
greatest modern improvements in London. Mr. John Burns 
stated on Tuesday to the House of Lords Committee his belief in 
the inevitability of the Channel Tunnel, and the realisation 
of this would of course largely affect the action in regard to Charing 
Cross. Why should not continental travellers alight on the other 
side of the river, or come into Victoria, or come across to Cannon 
Street and London Bridge under the river? It was a serious 
blunder ever to allow one 1ailway company to have four great ter- 
minal stations in London, and deface the river in the way they have done, 


TBE question of a War Museum appears to arouse a 
considerable interest, judging by press references, but 
the more we think of the proposals made, the less we 
find to recommend them. Armour and antique 
weapons of all kinds frequently have a very high artistic value 
and interest, but the same cannot be said of modern means of 
warfare, which, wonderful as they are, are purely utilitarian, and as 
such are used most fittingly for illustrating scientific and mechanical 
treatises. We do not think that a very large number of people 
feel greater interest in a shell because it had been used at Mons 
instead of on the battlefields of Poland, and although we know that 
a large quantity of very useless lumber will be collected and kept by 
private individuals for a term of years, we believe that similar 
“finds” would be utterly out of place in a public museum. The 
history of the war will find its place in literature ; photographs, 
drawings and pictures will more or less adequately illustrate that 
history, which is brought home to so many by some near personal 
loss, and which will be recorded in bundles of yellowing letters. 
The scientific results of the war will be recorded in works of 
reference, but we sincerely hope that public funds will not be wasted 
in covering acres of ground to preserve what can be of no possible 
value to mankind. 


A War 


Museum. 


Messrs. A. MarsHatt Mackenzie & Son, Architects, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY 
EXHIBITION. 


An exhibition of contemporary architecture 
after nearly three years of war presents a project 
of extreme difficulty to its promoters. With 
all the yourger men engaged on service and most 
of the work of the older men who remain 
stopped, the necessary material for display 
has largely ceased to be available. An architect 
ditfers from his brother artists in painting and 
sculpture in this respect: he cannot truittully 
design at large. A set programme is his first 
essential, with someone to set it, for, like a 
cricketer, he cannot bowl to himself. In the 
case of the Royal Academy, the difficulty has 
this year been surmounted by the inclusion for 
the first time of photographs, which, even with 
the limitation to work executed within ten 
years, opens the door to a flood of exhibiting 
material of the best kind hitherto excluded. 
This enlightened policy having been for many 
years pursued in the corresponding institution 
in the north, a similar advantage is denied to it, 
while at the same time tke circle of its con- 
tributors, even in normal times, is considerably 
less. Under the same conditions also works 
from other countries which have formerly been 
a prominent feature in the room—as some have 
thought too prominent—are again unavailable. 

Che mark of the lean years is at once evident 
from the list of absentees. The Academy roll 
includes at present the names of elevenarchitects 
of whom one is an Honorary Academician, 
three are Academicians and seven are Associates ; 
two others, one an Academician on the active 
and one on the retired list, died within the last 
year. Of the eleven, all the full members and 
two associates contribute nothing, presumably 
from lack of material. At the same time several 
prominent architects from Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, formerly regular contributors, have 
been unable to continue, while all those from 
the Dundee and Aberdeen centres, whose works 
in recent years have formed an attractive 
feature of the exhibition, are likewise absent. 
It is, therefore, with pleasure, not unmingled 
with surprise, that one finde the architectural 
room pleasantly furnished with exhibits, and 
the number of frames (63) approximately the 
same a8 in former years; as formerly, also, 
pleasantly hung within reach of observation and 
study, an absolute essential for works in the 
art under review. The explanation is furnished 
by a first analysis of the exhibition, which 1s 
found to fall naturaily into three groups: invited 
works from London and neighbourhood, which 
are unusually numerous and interesting ; retros- 
pective collections from those of the two de- 
ceased members reférred to, William Leiper and 
Hippolyte Blanc; and contemporary Scottish 
work; the groups dividing fairly among them 
the total number of frames with yet a pre- 
ponderance in favour of the local exhibits. It 
may be convenient to review them in like order. 
Of the works from the south, the most important 
alike a8 to subject and rendering is the scheme 
for the formation of a central “* Place ” at Bath, 
by Mr. Robt. Atkinson, pourtrayed in a large 
scale plan and two water-colour views in perspec- 
tive, already shown in London. The scheme is 
an extremely fine one with difficulties of ares 
cleverly mastered, and one which should provide 
a fitting climax to the existing beauties of the 
city. May peaceful times, when these at last 
return, see its due fulfilment. We gather that 
the semi-circular recess at one end of the Place 
is intended for a band-stand, and if this is so, 
would question the advisability of its being 
ex: cuted in stone throughout, as indicated, 
owing to the lack of resonance of this material. 
The rendering is exceedingly effective, the 
perspectives tine examples of architectural 
water colour, With these may be grouped 
the two large exhibits by Mr. Walcot, “ kntrance 
to an Assyrian Palace,”’ and “ The Restoration 
of the Acropolis, Athens.”’ Both are oil-colours 
painted with a thin impasto. While masterly 
to a degree, both in knowledge of the subject 
and skill in execution, we feel that the former 
sutfers from a tendency to force the tones to an 
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extent which results in a hard and theatrical 
effect. Assyria at its best surely never produced 
such an indigo sky or such black cypresses ! 
The Acropolis, more tender and sympathetic 
in its greys and greens against a veiled blue 
sky, might at the same time have been envisaged 
from a point of view showing more than the 
mere tip of its crowning glory, the Parthenon. 
Among other works in this division, Messrs. 
Briggs, Wolstenholme & Thornely and Simon 
contribute a pleasant rendering of their “‘ New 
Building for the Faculty of Arts at Liverpool 
University,” a refined and dignified Georgian 
block in brick and stone, and Messrs. Smith & 
Brewer a frame with six photographs showing 
interior views of the Albemarle Club, the several 
elements of which, while markedly individual 
in treatment, produce a general effect of sim- 
plicity and restraint entirely suitable to the 
purpose of the building. The remainder, with 
the exception of an interesting small church 
interior of Romanesque character by Sidney 
Barnsley, of Cirencester, are all examples of 
domestic work and of English architecture 
in that, generally accepted as its most successful 
vein, at its best. In his grouped photographs 
of “* Houses and Cottages,” Mr.Ernest W. Gimson 
shows his appreciation of the value of local 
* colour” and not less his ability in handling 
it. Brick walls with tiled roofs, the same 
materials but with walls whitewashed and 
plaster pargetting, rough-cast and thatch, stone 
and slates are severally employed with know- 
ledge and sympathy and with alike charm- 
ing results. In their two frames illustrating, 
also ‘in photographs, a “ Pair of Cottages at 
Pasture Wood, Surrey,” and a “ House at 
Harmer, Surrey,” the latter with some interest- 
ing garden work, Messrs. Dunn & Watson are 
not less interesting and successful. Mr. E. J. 
May’s interiors of ‘“‘ Webbington House, Somer- 
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set,” are full of delightful detail ; too full, we 
venture to think, leaving little room, if an 
ultimately successful result is to be achieved, 
for the owner’s contribution in the way of 
furniture and other personal belongings, let 
alone the human element for which the whole 
should but form a fitting background. The 
plaster-work of this exhibit is specially interest- 
ing, if perhaps overscaled for the size of, and 
other constituents of the room. Mr. F. W. 
Troup’s “ Sandhouse, Whitley, Surrey,” well 
shown in a group of photographs, is a delightful 
house, as to the exterior of patterned brick, 
the diaper showing probably more strongly in 
the photographs than it will, to its advantage, 
in reality. From the interior views of the 
staircase and some of the rooms, one gathers the 
impression of refinement and restraint without 
any loss of artistic merit. “* Rodmarton Manor 
House,” by Mr. A. E. Barnsley, from the length 
of its frontage and the multiplicity of its gables 
(characteristic as these are of the Gloucester- 
shire type) has the somewhat unfortunate 
skyline effect of an upturned and magnified saw, 
but apart from this, is marked by interesting 
grouping and detail. 

Turning from the visitors to the Scotsmen, 
among whom, however, two at least of the forme? 
might be included as regards nationality, we 
note first, among the Associates exhibiting, Mr. 
William Kelly’s “ Terraced Garden and House 
in Rubislaw Den, Aberdeen,” the whole shown 
in elevation, with plan and section of the garden, 
in a wash drawing, which could with advantage 
have been carried further; a quietly pleasant 
piece of work in which one feels that the house 
might have been more interesting in detail with- 
out losing its note of natural simplicity. This 
drawing, with the Atkinsons, is placed in the 
centre of one end wall, while the otber is 
occupied by Sir R. Lorimer’s “ Thistle Chapel,” 





King’s College, Aberdeen University. 
Messrs. A. MARSHALL Mackenzie & Son, Architects. 
Photo: Thos Lewis, Ltd. 
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shown in a group of six photographs of the 
exterior, interior and details of the stone 
vaulting with its rich bosses, and of the knights’ 
stalls, and over this a large ink and water- 
colour perspective by Mr. A. N. Paterson of 
** Gourock Municipal Buildings,” proposed to 
be carried out after the war. The former of 
these is already well known and need not be 
described; it strikes one again, as regards 
the interior, mainly as a triumph of associated 
craftsmanship, by which no derogation is 
intended to the skill of the directing architect, 
which is shown to the full in the admirably 
designed and expressive exterior. The Gourock 
building was appreciatively commented upon 
and described in the review of last year’s 
exhibition, when a general view and large scale 
elevation of the tower was shown, and further 
comment is unnecessary beyond the remark that, 
as judged by the perspective, in which the 
architect’s skill as a water-colourist is displayed, 
the tower and some associated features have 
been much improved in the interval. On either 
side of this centre, and for comparison with the 
domestic works from the south interestingly 
grouped with these, is Mr. James Miller’s ** Monk- 
tonhead, Ayrshire,” a house of considerable size, 
of which coloured elevations of the entrance and 
garden fronts are shown. The comparison is 
not to the advantage of the local architect. The 
timber-framed and tile-hung design is felt 
to be rather commonplace in treatment, and 
the local colour so admirably marked in the 
others is entirely absent. 

From Mr. J. A. Morris, of Ayr, the last elected 
Associate, come two frames of photographs of 
interiors, fully expressive of this architect’s 
sensitive appreciation for and skill in detail, 
and a view of the “ Assembly Hall, Ayr 
Academy,” a simple and dignified treatment of 
the usual central hall of the Scottish board- 
school type, so often mishandled. Of outsiders 
in the present exhibition the most prominent 
undoubtedly is Mr. James Dunn, of Edinburgh, 
with three frames of photographs, one of 
exterior views with plan and two of interiors 
and detaile of ‘‘ Gargrave House, Yorkshire.” 
The house generally is in the style of the later 
English Renaissance, as to the outside simply 
designed in stone with slated roofs, the interior, 
while without any specially personal note, being 
entirely in character and carefully and delicately 
detailed. Messrs. Leadbetter, Fairley and Reid, 
Edinburgh, show, in pen and ink drawings, the 
south and east elevations of “‘ Proposed Ad- 
ditions to Meggernie Castle, Perthshire.” The 
old building is a fine example of the earlier and 
semi-defensive type of Scottish house with angle 
turrets, and the additions in the form of a 
lower wing aro in character. It would have 
added much to the interest of this exhibit if a 
plan had been added and means taken in it and 
the elevations to distinguish between the old 
and the new. Of other domestic work shown 
we may note a simple little “* House at Colinton ” 
of Scottish character, by Messre. J. Jerdan & 
Son, and a “ Country House with Sunk Garden,” 
by Mesers. H. E. Clifford and Lunan, Glasgow. 

latter is somewhat disappointing from its 
authors’ in regard to the proportions and 
grouping of the front shown, though this is 
probably due to some extent to the point of 
view—a sort of semi-bird’s-eye—and the rather 
hard pen-and-ink drawing. In the group of 
photographs of “ A Country Church,” by the 
same architects, we have, on the other hand, an 
excellent example of their sensitive design, the 
tower especially characteristic and pleasing. Of 
the remaining works mention may be made of 
Mr. F. E. B. Blano’s “ Restaurant and Offices, 
Coventry Street,” carried out in 1912; Mr. J. A. 
Williamson’s (Edinburgh’s City Architect) 
design for “ Morningside Branch Library,” 
and, from additional exhibits by architects 
already mentioned, Mr. James Miller’s “ Queen 
Victoria Jubilee Block of the Glasgow Royal 
Infirmary,” a superposition of the architectur: 
of the monument on that of the hospital, with 
un fortunate results to both; and some interiors 
of a Glasgow Terrace house, originally by 
“ Greek” Thomson, now remodelled and 
decorated by Mr. A. N. Paterson. 

In view of the comparatively recent deaths of 
Mr. Leiper and Mr. Blanc and the appreciation 
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of their works published at the time, it is un- 
necessary here to review in detail the collections 
included in the present exhibition. In both 
cases, these may be said to be fairly representa- 
tive. Of Mr. Leiper’s skill as a colourist in 
interior decoration (at times inclined to run 
riot in its insistence on the primaries) there 
is nothing to show. For this, doubtless, no 
material would be available. But of his colour 
sense applied in external construction, a 
notable instance is included in ‘“ Messrs. 
Templeton’s Mill, Bridgeton, Glasgow.” It is, 
unfortunately, shown only in photograph; a 
coloured constructional drawing as a supple- 
ment would have added greatly to one’s interest 
and appreciation. There is here (and this also 
is the case with the “‘ Sun Office Building,” 
also shown) no attempt to grapple with the 
difficulties inherent in the present day demands 
of construction and lighting for commercial 
buildings ; but it remains a masterly adaptation 
offthe Italian Gothic palazzo to the housing of 
one section of a carpet weaving mill in sympa- 








King’s College, Aberdeen University. 


thetically fine colouring of red stone, glazed brick 
and marble. Three of Mr. Leiper’s larger man- 
sion houses are included—one of these, his Di- 
ploma work, showing his skill as a pen-and-ink 
draughtsman, all strongly Scottish in character. 

Of Mr. Blanc’s work is shown the fine apse 
and twin western towers of St. Cuthbert’s 
Church, which forms such a prominent feature 
at the west end ot Edinburgh’s Princes-street 
Gardens—in dignified Renaissance style, in 
harmony with the original building. The 
interior, rather inadequately shown in a pen- 
and-ink perspective, seems there lacking in 
religious feeling. His‘ Coats’ Memorial Church, 
Paisley,” with its “‘ Crown” tower, is a fine 
conception, though lacking in the weighty 
bluffness of its earlier Scottish protypes. With 
these are included some interior details, one or 
two examples of domestic work, over elaborated 
as regards internal detail; and a couple of 
sketches of old work, showing a delicate skill 
and perception. Greatly as we regret the 
occasion which has led to the inclusion of these 
retrospective groups, we cannot but feel how 
much they add to the interest and value of 
the exhibition as a whole. 


‘““A Lady” 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


In this, the ninety-first exhibition, one 
customary feature of interest is unavoidably 
absent, or almost entirely so—the representation 
of contemporary foreign art ; but, to the credit 
of British, and more especially of Scottish, 
artists it may be said that the average quality of 
the works shown suffers little, if at all, on that 
account. The number of pictures in oil and 
water-colour, 417, is about the average, and 
the admirable way in which these are displayed, 
with the low hanging and ample spacing which 
have long been a feature of the Academy's 
exhibitions, contributes greatly to the pleasur 
of a visit to the fine galleries on the Mound 
Of foreign contributions of note there are but 
two—the large and brilliantly rendered ‘‘ Les 
Carrioles,” by Lucien Simon, showing a group 
of Brittany peasants in characteristic costum: 
on their way to a “ Pardon,” through a sun- 
steeped landscape; and Dagnan-Bouveret’s 
‘** Music,” already with something of the 
quality of an old master, a studio interior full 
of poetic feeling and notable in the finished 
technique of subtle drawing and rich colour. 
How various and widely apart in outlook and 
method is the pictorial art of modern times 
may be judged (even without reference to the 
cubists, vorticists, &c., not here represented) 
by a comparison of the Bouveret with the 
local F. C. Cadell’s “* At the Mantelpiece ”’ or 
* Reflections”; interiors also, but with a narrow 
range of colour and detail studiously avoided. 
Both methods have value and effect, though in 
the case of the Cadells surprise at the results 
obtained by such slight means is perhaps more 
than pure aesthetic enjoyment of the dominant 
result itself. While the quality of the exhibition 
is high it is no less marked by variety of sub- 
ject. During the last generation landscape has 
admittedly been the dominating phase of pictorial 
art in Scotland, in marked contrast to the 
genre and historical period during the sixties 
and seventies of last century. But landscape by 
no means holds the field in the present exhibi- 
tion. In portraiture, under the brilliant and 
undisputed lead of the President, there are 
notable works by Lavery, Walton, Kerr, 
Fiddes Watt, Alison Hope, and Lintot among 
Members and Associates; by Sargent, Ch. 
Shannon, Orpen, Quinn, Bigland from the 
South, with, among prominent Scottish out- 
siders, Riddel, Hector, J. B. Anderson and 
Shanks. In each of his three contributions 
the President, Sir James Guthrie, shows again 
at once his power and versatility. The “ Lord 
Doune,” a full-length, in the uniform of tho 
Flying Corps, is splendid in its virility ; “* Mrs. 
Steven” finely sympathetic in its rendering 
of placid white-haired eld; while “ Betty, 
daughter of John R. Findlay, Esq.,” provides 
a charming fantasy of childhood in the quaint 
costume of a Spanish Infanta, brilliant in colour 
and cross lighting. Of the others, Fiddes Watt 
fully sustains his reputation, especially in the 
“* Earl of Crawford and Balcarres,” in gown 
and hood, while Alison markedly enhances 
his and more than justifies his recent election 
as Associate by his ‘“* Mrs. Lauchlan Mackin- 
non” and other contributions. Limitation of 
space does not permit of detailed comment on 
other interesting canvases in this section, but 
reference may be made, among those by the 
younger men, to J. B. Anderson’s ‘ Muriel,” a 
skilful rendering of a fair-haired girl in biack, 
and Lieut. J. C. Paterson’s effective study of 
against a blue background. Of 
figure subjects other than portraiture the most 
important, as regards dimensions and effort, is 
Gibb’s “ Communion at the Front,’’ a group 
of Gordon Highlanders bowed in devotion 
while their chaplain presents and blesses “* the 
elements,” but the somewhat hard handling 
and monotony of colour, with a consequent 
lack of envelopment, renders the general result 
ineffective. Of very different character is the 
lovely decorative canvas, “‘ The Coming of 
Bride,” by John Duncan, in tempera, an exqui- 
site group of children accompanying the white- 
clad fair-haired girl saint, set amid a landscape 
of woods and bills and flower-studded meadow. 
Greiffenhagen’s “‘ A Pastoral” is a more robust 
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type of decoration, strong alike in drawing and 
colour, with, however, a certain monotony of 
form and feature in the procession of forceful 
maidens crossing the canvas, while a similar 
note, but with more grace and charm, is struck 
in Anning Bell’s important “ Spring Revel ” in 
the same gallery. Again showing a widely 
different outlook we note, in contrast to these 
but with not less appeal, the charm of the more 
naturalistic pictures of child-life, by peaceful 
sea or in sunny garden, of W. 8. McGeorge 
and Gemmel Hutchinson, the former notably 
in his “* God’s Quiet Garden by the Sea,” the 
latter in “ Strawberries and Cream.” Nor 
nust reference be omitted to the veteran Hugh 
Cameron’s delightful child study, “‘ The Coming 
of Spring.” Of the younger men we must be 
content to mention, in passing, a skilful and 
effective little picture, “* Reflections,” by Nicol 
Laidlaw, and a curious fantasy, rather black in 
colour, ““ When the Footlights are Out,” by 
Wm. Findlay. 

Amid the many important and interesting 
landscapes it is difficult to particularize in a 


short review. From the south come Mrs. 
Laura Knight’s arresting “ Spring” and 


‘* Burning Weeds,” brilliant surely to excess, 
nature under the lime-light ; Clausen’s lovely 
* Filling Sacks,” with its grey light filtering 
through the rafters cf the barn, its figures at 
once vigorous and statuesque, in the half-light 
of the foreground; and Adrian Stokes’ fas- 
cinating little vision of flower-spangled meadow 
and sunny Alps. Brilliant, too, though un- 
forced, is the “ Tyne at Preston Meadow,” by 
tobert Noble, whose lamented death as the 
exhibition opened is a loss indeed to the Acad- 
emy and to Scottish art. From other Members 
and Associates there are important examples 
of the art of Lawton Wingate in his “ Autumn,” 
a fine tree picture ; James Paterson, whose sub- 
jects this vear have been found amid the green 
flats, red roofs, and wide sky spaces of Rye; E. 
A. Walton, in his characteristic “* Timber Yard,” 
and other works; J. H. Lorimer, in “* Marigold 
Island,” “* March,’ and an interesting interior, 
** A Shelter from the North Wind”; Reche, 
individual and sensitive in ‘‘ The Pond” and 
“ The Farm, Sundown.” Nor may mention be 
omitted of Burn’s lovely ‘* Autumn Evening, 
River Dee,” Cadenhead, Whitelaw Hamilton, 
Houston, Campbell Mitchell, Marshall Brown, 
Mason Hunter, of the Associates ; while pro- 
minent among Scottish outsiders are Gauld, 
Henderson, Home, and Menzies. In the search 
-and successful search—for pictorial quality 
in his large picture, ““ Ypres, the Cloth Hall, 
March, 1916,”’ W. W. Russel seems to have lost 
the note of tragedy in evidence in the small 
study in the water-colour room. More gravely 
impressive, without apparently such effort, are 
D. Y. Cameron’s simple transcripts of street- 
corners in “ Ypres” and “ St. Aignan.” Of 
works in other categories than those referred to, 
we can but mention, of still-life, Brangwyn’s 
brilliant, but overscaled “* Poulterer’s Shop,” 
and S. J. Peploe’s forceful but crude studies, ir 
method much inferior to his earlier work of this 
nature; Wm. Walls and Robert Alexander in 
their admirable pictures of birds and animals, 


» Olson and Wylie’s marines, and P. W. Adams’ 


interiors of varying quality. The water-colour 


room contains an interesting and well arranged 


collection in this medium, among which we note 
two powerful Brangwyn drawings, “ The 
Earthquake, Messina” and “ The Cathedral 
of Eu,” W. Y. McGregor’s “ Ludlow Castle,” 
Miss K. Cameron’s ‘‘ Flowers,” characteristic 
landscapes by A. K. Brown, J. Cadenhead, and 


} others, and W. Russel Flint’s figure fantasies, 


delightful alike in conception and execution. 
Nor should the Black-and-White room be 
omitted, to which the varieties of both methcd 
ana result give an added interest, while special 
distinction is lent by the late Sir W. Q. Orchard- 
son’s large scale charcoal studies, several of 
Muirhead Bone’s recent drawings, and a 
delightful series of Belcher’s humorous illus- 
trations, to mention but a few of the outstanding 


works. 
Sculpture. 


The fine Sculpture hall, which forms such a 
dignified approach to the galleries, is this !year 
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but sparsely occupied. The only large scale 
exhibit consists of one of the single figures from 
Rodin’s “ Burghers of Calais” group, here in 
plaster only, and borrowed from the collection 
of the Glasgow Corporation. One would have 
welcomed as an appropriate addition the 
opportunity for studying one or more of the 
single figures, such as the ‘* Eloquence” or 
“ History,” which form part of MacGillivray’s 
monumental Gladstone, recently unveiled, after 
many delays, in Edinburgh. Although the 
whole composition as erected suffers from its 
unsatisfactory situation and relative lack of 
elevation, from the insufficiency of its podium or 
base, together with the triviality of its architec- 
ture, the figures mentioned, with others of the 
supporters, are undoubtedly among the finest 
things in imaginative sculpture of our time, and 
even if shown here in plaster only, would have 
greatly added to the interest of the sectior. As 
it is, we have from this Scottish master but two 
fine busts, ““ A Portrait Study ” and “ Taneu, 
Mother of St. Kentigern,” each equally -impres- 
sive in its dignity of pose and breadth of model- 
ling. Further useful calls on the Glasgow 
collecticn have been made in Rousseau’s impres- 
sive bronze head, “ The Reader’’; John 
Angell’s finely imagined and graceful statuette, 
“* Vintage”; the late S. M. Swan’s ‘* Prowiing 
Panther”; and C. J. Allen’s small marble 
group, “ The Woman Thou Gavest Me,”—of 
relatively irdifferent quality this last. Among 
other loans may be noted H. 8. Gamley’s 
refined portrait bust of the late King Edward, 
lent by Queen Alexandra; a reduced copy in 
marble of Pomerey’s statue of Dr. Guthrie in 
Princes-street Gardens ; Jules Dalou’s “ Boy’s 
Head,” a finely modelled bronze with a very 
dark patina by the French master, and several 
characteristic animal studies by the late J. 
Whyte Somerville. The Rodin finely holds 
the centre at the top of the entrance stair ; 
in the absence of supporting pieces of equal 
scale, the centre of the left wing gallery is 
occupied by Hamo Thornycroft’s equestrian 
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statuette in bronze of King Edward I, well 
poised as to both horse and rider; that of the 
right by a table bearing a number of the smaller 
exhibits, but too low placed for satisfactory 
effect. The remaining works are distributed 
round the walls, where, being mostly in bronze, 
they are seen with excellent effect against the 
warm-tinted ashlar. Of busts other than those 
mentioned, are Frampton’s suave yet powerful 
* Nurse Cavell,” a sensitive bronze “ Study of an 
Old Woman,” by Miss Hazel R. Armour, and 
Lucchesi’s fine “ Hermit.” Birnie Rhind con- 
tributes two pairs of “ sketch studies” for 
architectural sculpture to be ultimately 
executed on a monumental scale, “ Courage ” 
and “ Peace,” “ Justice”’’ and “ Truth,” none 
of which can be said to be very inspiring ; 
an interchange of the several titles would indeed 
produce little if any confusion in the mind of 
the spectator. Of the twenty or thirty small 
and mostly imaginative pieces which complete 
the exhibition, it must suffice to say that 
generally they are of a high standard. Included 
are characteristic examples of the works of 
Frampton, Pomeroy, Toft, Bayes, Hartwell, 
Nicholson Babb (from the last a lovely recum- 
bent “ Nymph of the Moorland Stream” in 
marble) with, from among local and Scottish 
contributors, Portsmouth’s finely posed and 
modellea “ Wrestler,” alert for the grip; 
Kellock Brown’s “ Cupid Arrested,” an effective 
group in which, however, the thin stripling who 
has served as a model for the Cupid scarcely 
embodies one’s conception of the “ rosy boy ” ; 
and “ The Miracle,” a life-size nude and lusty 
urchin clasping a struggling frog, modelled by 
L. R. Deuchars for a garden fountain. 


———_o—-_ o- —- 


Book Received. 


Tae Evements ov Grapnic Statics. By 
Ernest H. Sprague, A.M.Inst.C.F. (London: 
Scott, Greenwood & Son. 4s. net.) 





Memorial to King Edward VII, by King George V, in Crathie Church. 
Messrs. A. MARSHALL MackEnziz & Son, Architects. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


Town Planning, Leicester. 
The Leicester Corporation has , prepared fa 
town planning scheme, to be put into operation 
after the war. 


Risca Housing. 


At Risca Council recently it was agreed that 
immediate application be made to the Local 
Government Board for permission to erect forth- 
with 100 of the 250 houses which the Board has 
sanctioned, and to ask for a grant in aid owing 
to the high cost of building materials. 


Air Raid Precautions at York Minster. 


The stained-glass windows of York Minster 
are to be removed as a precaution, in view of 
hostile air raids. The Dean of York said that, 
one by one the glorious «Minster windows, 
not only the pride of the City of York, but the 
unique possession of the English Church, were 
being taken down because the enemy sought 
destruction with engines of war unknown in 


days of old. 
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Housing in Devonshire. 

The Devon County Council have adopted a 
motion in favour of an instruction to the Public 
Health and Housing Committee to make 
inquiries as to the housing of the working classes 
in the county, and to report to the Council. 


The Building Trade. 

Mr. Lloyd George, the Premier, in the course 
of his speech at Dundee, last week, said :— 

“ But the country is entitled to ask from 
the Government, under those conditions at 
least, three things: That its commands and 
restrictions and limitations shall have a genuine 
war purpose; that they shall not be imposed 
merely for ulterior purposes associated with 
some theory or conception of the way in which 
the world ought to be run under normal con- 
ditions ; and that the measures must be war 
measures, and in war measures I include 
demobilization after the war, because I con- 
sider that an essential part of the war purpose. 
I will give you an illustration. We have practi- 
cally stopped house-building. Now, there is 
no man in this country who thinks that house- 
building is a bad thing in itself. I have heard 
of many associations for all kinds of impossible 
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The Mitchell Tower, University of Aberdeen. 
Messrs. A. MarsHaLL Mackenzie & Son, Architects, 
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purposes, but I never heard of an association 
to stop house-building. Therefore, I take it, 
that here is something that everybody agrees 
is in itself a beneficent object. We have had to 
stop it. Why? It takes too much labour. 
It takes material which is essential for war 
purposes. It takes transport which you can’t 
possibly spare; and if you permit house. 
building, it interferes with the prosecution of 
the war. Therefore, to stop it is an essential 
war measure. I apply the same principle to 
every restriction which is introduced.” 


Dublin Housing Schemes. 

It appears from the minutes of a special 
meeting of the Corporation that, in addition to 
the schemes mentioned in the letter of the 
Chief Secretary dated April 19th to the Lord 
Mayor, a scheme has been approved for 88 
cottages in the Boyne-street area at an estimated 
cost of £22,075; and petitions for Provisional 
Orders have been lodged with the Local Govern. 
ment Board for the erection of 74 cottages in 
the Mary’s-lane area at an expenditure of 
£19,125; 537 cottages in the North Lotts area 
estimated cost £138,944: and 364 in the New- 
foundland-street area at a cost of £119,187. 


Charing Cross Bridge. 

The scheme for strengthening Charing Cross 
Bridge came before a Committee of the House 
of Lords on Tuesday on consideration of the 
Bill promoted by the South-Eastern & Chatham 
Railway Company, which had passed the House 
of Commons. The London County Council's 
opposition having been withdrawn on certain 
modifications of the original proposal, the Bill 
was opposed now only by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the London Society. 
Evidence was given by Mr. Tempest, chief 
engineer to the South-Eastern Management 
Committee, who stated that the maximum 
weight cf an engine in 1864 was 524 tons ; to-day 
it was 974 tons. Th re was, in consequence, 
a restricted traffic over the bridge, and the 
margin of safety had decreased. In 
examination by Mr. H. Lloyd, K.C., for the 
opposition, Mr. Tempest said the Company had 
abandoned the powers already obtained for ths 
widening of the bridge, but not for the widening 
of Charing Cross Station. The widening of the 
station and attendant street improvements 
would cost about £700,000. The strengthening 
of the bridge as now proposed would cost 
£167,000. Mr. Lloyd, in stating the position of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the London Society, said he believed it would be 
agreed that the bridge was an eyesore. He was 
not in a position to ask their lordships to throw 
out the Bill. He asked, however, that protec: 
tion should be given by which there would be 
no obstacle in the future to the placing of 
Charing-cross Station on the other side of the river 
and the building of a handsome road approach 
to it. He asked that Parliament should hold 
the hand of the Company for two years, so that, 
if thought proper, this site might be used as 4 
war memorial. Sir Aston Webb, Chairman of 
the London Society, opposed the Bill on behalf 
of that society, and said if the bridge was at the 
bottom of the river he should not be sorry. 
Lord Plymouth, President of the London 
Society, expressed the opinion that if the present 
sill were passed there would be danger of indeti- 
nitely delaying a great public improvement. 
The Chairman (Lord Kintore) said the Com- 
mittee would allow the Bill to proceed upon the 
promoters giving the undertaking that no 
expenditure with relation to Charing-cross 
Station other than that required for the 
strengthening and repairing of the bridge should 
be incurred by the Company. ‘Tbe Committee 
had also decided that in the event of any public 
improvement being authorised involving the 
removal of the existing station and_ bridge 
within fifteen years the railway company should 
not be reimbursed for their expenditure on the 
strengthening of the bridge. The Committee 
also required that the Company should not 
begin the construction of the works above watet 
until the expiration of three years from the 
passing of this Act unless the Board of Trade, 
in the public interest, should require the work 
to proceed earlier. 
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TWO SCOTTISH HOUSES. 


Ms. James B. Dunn, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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Middleton Hall, Northumberland, 
and “‘ Westdean,’’ Kirkcaldy. 
E publish two recent aesigns for 
~ houses by Mr. James B. Dunn, 
W F.R.LB.A., of Edinburgh. The 
original mansion of Middleton 
, Northumberland, which 
formed part of Middleton, was 
recently destroyed by fire, and 
ths opportunity will be taken to rebuild the 
new wing for Major G. F. T. Leather in keeping 
with the newer part of the mansion erected 
by the late David Brandop in 1870. 

The house of “ Westdean” was recently 
completed for Mr. D. 8. Honeyman, jun. It is 
built of local stone, the facework, corners, &c., 
being irregularly built of rubble from Hailes 
Quarry, near Edinburgh, in varied colours. 
The roofs are covered with Caithness brown 
stone slates. The interior cf the house is 
simply treated, the principal rooms being 
panelled with square-jointed panelling, the 
ornamental ceilings being executed in modelled 
plaster work by Mr. Sam Wilson, Edinburgh. 
The mason work was executed by Mr. Alex. 
Fraser, and the joiner work by Mr. John Smith, 
both of Kirkcaldy. The plumber work was 
carried out by Mr. Hugh Weir, of Edinburgh. 
The garden was laid out under the direction of 
the architect. 

Three Memorial Tablets. 

We’ illustrate three excellent memorial panels 
recently erected from the designs of Mr. Jas. 
B. Dunn, of Edinburgh. Such simple designs 
can be executed at a cost of under £30, with 
decorations complete; they are made of 
English oak. Thore in the Loretto Chapei 
form part of a series which have been arranged, 
and are to the memory of two young soldiers 
fallen inthe war. The chapel of the well-known 
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Loretto public school, near Edinburgh, was the 
work of the late Mr. John Honeyman. The 
lettering of the memorials is in dull gold, the 
badges of the respective regiments being in 
colour. 


Work by Messrs. Marshall Mackenzie & Son. 

WE give illustrations from several of Messrs. 
Marshall Mackenzie and Son’s buildings, which 
are interesting and full of vigorous character. 
The tower of the Marischal College at Aberdeen 
has always seemed to us a most successful 
essay in Gothic design and the additions to 
King’s College are of the same type. Work of 
thie type is of exceptional interest when, as in 
this case, the designers have also proved their 
ability to cope with entire success with such a 
problem as Australia House—the result being 
of the best of modern Renaissance designs. 


Two Edinburgh Churches. 

WE illustrate two fine examples of the ecclesi- 
astical work of Mr. J. M. Dick Peddie, the first 
of which we believe represents a new screen and 
other work added to an existing church, but we 
are unable to add fuller particulars. 

ee a oe 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Professional Classes War Relief Council. 

Str,—The excellent work which is being 
carried on by the Professional Classes War Relief 
Council is not, perhaps, as widely known as it 
should be. Not the least deserving of their 
many branches, in which they give assistance 
to professional classes, is the work carried out 
by the Maternity Committee. 

The Maternity Nursing Home, at 13, Prince’s 
gate, S.W. 7, was opened by the Professional 
Classes War Relief Council early in 1915, for the 
benefit of the wives of professional men adversely 
affected by the war. Over 300 babies have been 
born therein. Application for admission, or for 
assistance in regard to maternity expenses at 
home, should be made to the Secretary. 

GEORGE HUBBARD. 


The Housing Problem. 

Sitr,—Your correspondent who corrects me 
as to the cost of roofs at Woolwich forgets that 
a roof is something more than the slates or tiles 
that cover it. I know their work was well 
carried out, and it is another illustration of the 
fact that specialisation beats generalisation, 
which was what I wished to illustrateWwhen I 
referred to my piecework experience. For each 
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“ Westdean,” Kirkcaldy. 
Mr. JaMEs B. Dunn, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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branch was worked as a specialised one, with the 
net result of a higher output all round. But 
this does not do away with the fact of the heavy 
cost of such roofs as I mentioned, and I do not 
think it is really necessary to accept what is 
merely a reversion to eighteenth century archi- 
tecture or put up with the nineteenth century 
speculator’s work. I believe there are men 
capable of designing something equally attrac- 
tive at a much lower cost with the large range 
of materials they have now at their command. 
It is not a case of either can’t or won't, but just 
something that has no appeal to the architect 
to display his ability. 

J. A. Smrru. 
————-e —¢--—-—-- 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. J. B. Broadbent. 

The death on June 23, at Buxton, of pneu- 
monia, is announced of Mr. James Barritt 
Broadbent, who was elected an Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, in 
1889, and practised at No. 15, Cooper-street, 
Manchester. He was a Fellow of the Man- 
chester Society of Architects. Mr. Broadbent 
was the architect, fur the Chorlton Union 
Guardians, of the model viliage at Styal, 
Cheshire, with schools, children’s cottage- 
homes, several residences, and hospital, erected 
at a cost for the buildings of £60,500, in 189s- 
1903 ; Withington Workhouse, Lancs. ; Provi- 
dence-street and Regent-road, and West Peel- 
street, Salford, schools for the School Board: 
sanatorium at Baguley, Cheshire, for Withington 
U.D.C., with quarters for twenty-five nurses ; 
additions to the Chorlton Union Workhouse, 
together with two hospital pavilions, and an 
annexe, and home for thirty-five nurses, at a 
cost of some £60,000; Masonic Hall, Bridge- 
street, Manchester (in competition); and in 
Salford the enlargement and improvement of 
the Town Hall, with the offices in Bexley- 
square; the Infants’ schools in Robert Hall- 
street, Trafford, and the Boys’ Secondary 


Schools. 
Captain E. E. C. Gomme. 

The death in action on June 18 is announced 
of Captain E. E. C. Gomme, Suffolk Regiment, 
the fourth son of Lady Gomme, and the late Sir 
Lawrence Gomme, Clerk to the London County 
Council, Captain Gomme was educated at the 
Mercers’ School, and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
of which he was a scholar. He enlisted in a 
Public Schools battalion, Royal Fusiliers, soon 
after the war began; he was gazetted to the 
Suffolk Regiment in January last, and in April 
was promoted to captain. 


Second-Lieutenant E. S. Carlos. 

Second-Lieutenant Ernest Stafiord Carlos, 
the Buffs (East Kent Regiment), who fell on 
June 14, aged 34 years, was the third son of 
Mr. and Mrs. John Carlos, of Brixton. When 
a pupil in the Lambeth Art School he gained a 
studentship in the R.A. Schools, which he held 
for five years. In 1883 he exhibited his first 
picture, “* Soldiers,” in the Royal Academy 
rooms. He won the National Medal in 1900, 
and in 1903 the Landseer Scholarship # for 
Painting. Then in 1904 he won the British 
Institute Scholarship and the Academy Silver 
Medal. The Silver Medal he won again in !1900. 
In 1911-3 he exhibited his Boy Scout pictures, 
** The Pathfinder,” “* Raw Material,” and “ If I 
were a boy again.” Having been at first 
rejected as medically unfit, he was, upon a 
second attempt, enlisted in the London Regi- 
ment, and received a commission infthe Butis 
four months ago. 








—_—-—_-— 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, Juty 6. 

The}iLondon Society (at the Royalg Society of 
Arts, John-street, W.C.).--Mr. W. D. Carve: 
M.A., F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., on “* London'Bridges.” 
o p.m. 

Monpay, Juty 9. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works Association 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall). 7 p.m. 
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OLD CHELSEA.* 


While we speak of gardens, I cannot forbear 
to quote to you from Aubrey’s description of 
Sir John Danvers’ garden, which I hav already 
mentioned when talking of Sir Thomas More’s 
estate. Danvers’ house was built as early as 
1620 and some 40 years later, when the Earl of 
Radnor entertained Charles II there, Pepys 
records it as “ the prettiest contrived house 
that I ever saw in my life.”” But it was the 
garden that delighted John Aubrey: “ As you 
sit at dinner in the hall,” he says, “ you are 
entertained with two delightful vistos—one 
southward over the Thames and Surrey, the 
other northward into the curious garden.” 
Here he tells us we could look upon *‘ its boscage 
of lilies,” its ‘* syringas,” and its “ long gravelled 
walks margented with hyssop,” and *‘ several 
sorts of thyme,” with the stone figures of the 
gardener and his wife, carved by Nicholas 
Stone, the pavilions, and the oval lawn edged 
with sumachs. “ Sir John was wont on fine morn- 
ings in the summer to brueh his beaver hat on 
the hyssop and thyme, which did perfume it 
with its natural essence and would last a morning 
or longer.” One could wish that Sir John had 
never been numbered among the regicides ; 
would fate, then, one wonders, have been kinder 
to his house and pleasance, of which no trace is 
left to us now. 

From gardens we will turn to architecture, 
and I have brought a number of slides from Mr. 
Fincham’s photographs of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s beautiful design at the Royal Hospital, 
so that we may make a little tour, as it were, 
of this building of which Chelsea is so justly 
proud. It stands some distance east of the 
Physic Garden on the banks of the Thames, and 
from its gateway to the last detail of its internal 
fittings it shows the genius of our great national 
architect who raised London again from its 
ashes. The site of the Royal Hospital was 
formerly occupied by James I’s Theological 
College, which Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, was 
instrumental in founding in 1618. ‘ Contro- 
versy College,” as it came to be called, never 
prospered, and the ambitious scheme for a 
great Jacobean building was not even com- 
pleted. The temple of wordy warfare fell 
eventually and gave way to a worthier building 
with (may we say ?) a nobler purpose. Most 
of us have heard of the appropriate story—a 
mere traditional legend in all probability—of 
Nell Gwynn appealing to King Charles to 
provide a refuge for the Army veterans. In 
reality the scheme owed its success, if not its 





* The conclusion of a lecture by Mr. Walter H. 
Godfrey, F.S.A., recently delivered before the London 
Society. 
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inception, to men like John Evelyn and Sir 
Stephen Fox, whose untiring efforts and 
administrative ability carried the project 
through. The spacious courts of the Hospital 
were designed at a time when it was considered 
a duty and not an extravagance for the State 
and the Municipality to build with dignity and 
beauty. The tall Doric portico in the centre of 
the river front, with its low colonnaded cloister 
on either side, is one of Wren’s happiest pieces 
of quiet level composition. The tall and 
slender cupola or lantern of stone is one among 
the many felicitous designs which show against 
our London sky, and which owe their existence 
to the inspiration of this fertile period. Chelsea 
Hospital is not a charity, yet it possesses in an 
exalted degree all those features of communal 
life that have characterised our English hos- 
pitals or colleges for the disabled and infirm from 
medieval times. Its cloister walks, with their 
ample protection from the weather, their 
beautiful south outlook, their benches for rest 
and their flagstones for exercise, form, as in 
more ancient buildings, the centre of the 
inmates’ life, and here throughout the day you 
may see the old campaigners, clad in their 
bright uniforms which day by day become more 
eloquent of an era which is fast receding from 
our memories. The cloisters originally looked 
out on gardens that reached to the water’s edge, 
but here again the Embankment has interposed 
a barrier. From the cloisters two long wings 
stretch southwards containing the dormitories. 
These rooms are cf great length, and are each 
fitted with twenty-four cubicles along one side 
which serve as the pensioners’ sleeping berths. 
Another link, this, with the old dormitory 
system of the medizval infirmary hall such as 
may still be seen in the beautiful thirteenth 
century hospital at Chichester. The whole 
place is built on a social and communal plan. 
The great hall, where the men sit and read and 
occupy their hcurs with various pastimes, is a 
lofty room with fine oak-panelling as far as the 
sills of the windows. Like the hall of the 
Hospital of the Invalides at Paris it is hung with 
colours captured in many past campaigns. 
Balancing the hall on the east of the main block 
is the chapel, and this is the most interesting 
bit of the building from a purely architectural 
point of view. Wren’s churches, despite their 
number, have in few instances escaped without 
some alteration to his original design. Here 
we have an unaltered example of the great archi- 
tect’s happy treatment of an interior. The 
shape of the room and its proportions, the apse 
with its finely-painted domed;roof meeting tho 
barrel vault of the ceiling, all are in perfect 
keeping. The chapel, like the hall, is hung with 
captured standards. The detail alike of the 





House at Glenfarg, Perthshire. 
Mr. James B. Dunn, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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plaster work above and of the carved oak on the 
walls, is distinctive and harmonious, and can 
be seen more clearly in a close view of the 
reredos. This shows a classical simplicity and 
fine restraint, in which the carving of the 
pediment and of the altar rail secures its 
maximum effect. 

One or two views round the hospital buildings 
will show you Wren’s delightful handling of 
domestic architecture. This view is in the big 
south court with the stone centrepiece of one of 
the wings in striking contrast to the dark brick- 
work on either side. The statue is Grinling 
Gibbons’ portrait of Charles II in Roman cos- 
tume, to which the critics have never been too 
lenient. This, again, shows the ordinary treat- 
ment of the exterior of the wards or dor- 
mitories, its quiet sobriety being a very grateful 
characteristic of the whole building. The 
cornice, however, and dormer windows, together 
with the well-designed chimney stacks, provide 
sufficient interest near the sky-line, and the 
colour is altogether very delightful. ‘The 
southern ends of the wings project forward and 
form self-contained blocks. This is the south- 
eastern one, photographed from the central 
court, which is marked to the south by a stone 
balustrade. It forms the Governor's House, in 
which is a magnificent oak-panelled room, 
having a lofty ceiling with boldly enriched orna- 
ment. The seventeenth century saw some re- 
markable changes in the architectural treatment 
of the domestic interior, which (being inter- 
preted) is the architect’s phrase for a room in a 
private house. From the close of Elizabeth's 
reign to the latter years of William III, there is 
comprised a fruitful period for the student, « 
period in which two great masters of architec- 
ture, Inigo Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, each 
wrought and formed his own school. The 
former rose so high above his contemporaries 
that he lost touch with the homely art of the 
time, the art that ignored the more delicate 
qualities of proportion and refinement in a 
picturesque riot of ornament—its inheritance 
from the medieval craftsman. The civil wars 
and the Puritan régime rang down the curtain 
on @ courtly scene in which this great artist had 
acted his part almost alone. But at the Restora- 
tion it was otherwise with Wren. The architect 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral had a wide field; 
although in many ways he seems nearer to the 
early days of the Renaissance, yet he was also 
most unmistakably the forerunner of the 
Georgian period, which has given to Chelsea so 
much of its quiet beauty and dignity. Wren 
was, of course, ably helped by the army of 
craftsmen who followed his leadership, and 
carving such as is shown above the chimney- 
piece in this room is associated with every 
aspect of his work. He was happy in being able 
te give his carvers almost a free hand, and the 
unstudied manner in which these displays of 
craftsma~ship occur, is part of the charm of the 
period, a:though in this instance the later fire- 
place, inserted by Robert Adam, takes away 
somewhat from the original effect. 

The two side courts of the Royal Hospital 
have pretty little houses in place of the 
central balustrade, connected by a low annexe 
with the main buildings. Here you see the 
other side of the Governor's house on the left, 
the main court being further to the left again, 
and the side court is at the back of the house on 
the right. These lesser buildings, a view of 
which on the court side is seen in the next slide, 
are not only very charming in themselves but 
are most skilfully devised to support the archi- 
tectural grouping of the main portions of the 
Hospital. We, English, are slow to recognise 
and appreciate the men of genius which our own 
nation has produced, and Sir Christopher Wren’s 
skill has never been appraised at its just value. 
But Wren’s fame is safe while his works endure, 
and an afternoon spent in the beautiful pre- 
eincts of Chelsea Hospital will inspire un- 
mingled feelings of pleasure and gratitude in 
the hearts of all those who are sensitive to the 
charms of noble building. 

The Royal Hospital and its courts at the end 
of the seventeenth century spread from the 
river almost to the King’s-road, and the old 
way, which led, as at present, through the 
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grounds from Pimlico to Cheyne-walk, had been 
diverted. The gradual completion of the 
Hospital buildings, however, was the signal for 
the development of the property lying imme- 
diately West, and in the very year of its com- 
pleticn, in 1691, the houses seen in the view 
were built on the north side of the river 
approach, which was thereupon christened 
“ Paradise-row.” The old houses are now 
swept away, but it is not many years ago that 
they were still standing, reminding us of 
Hortense, Duchess of Mazarin, Sir Francis 
Windham, Lord and Lady Townshend (the 
latter a sister of Sir Robert Walpole), and many 
another interesting name of the period. The 
shop on the right stands on the site of Ormonde 
House, where Mary, Duchess of Ormonde, lived 
from 1720 to 1733. Opposite these houves were 
several larger residences, facing the river, the 
first being Walpole House, now incorporated in 
the infirmary of the Royal Hospital. Built by 
William Jephson, Secretary to the Treasury, 
about 1690, it wae the summer home of Sir 
Robert Walpole from 1721 until 1745, and the 
lead cistern which bears his initials and the 
former date is still in the basement of the 
infirmary. Indeed, as it often happens, a good 
deal of the old house will be found to be incor- 
porated in the new buildings, and Ward No. 7, 
which is traditionally known as Walpole’s 
drawing room, is almost certainly one of the 
principal rooms of his house, very little altered. 
The grounds were laid out in the characteristic 
eighteenth century manner, there were pavilions 
on the river wall, Lady Walpole had her 
“ grotto,” and there was a banqueting house 
(alternatively a greenhouse), where Queen 
Caroline was entertained to dinner. The 

icture of “ my poor favourite Chelsea ” lived 

ng in Horace Walpole’s memory, but it is not 
certain that he lived here after his father’s 
death. 

Before we take leave of Chelsea in the seven- 
teenth century, we must turn west for a moment 
to Lindsey House, which I have already men- 
tioned as standing on the site of the old farm- 
house purchased by Sir Thomas More ; in fact, 
it is described in the grant to Paulet, in 1547, 
as the Farm, and its history can be traced 
through various rebuildings to the present day. 
Sir Edward Cecil, afterwards Viscount Wimble- 
don, lived in the house about 1621, and there 
was a delightful little quarrel between him and 
Sir John Lawrence, when he began to erect 
himself a pew in the church, in the latter's 
private chapel. Their most amusing letters are 
still extant. The house was apparently altered 
and partly rebuilt by Sir Theodore Mayerne, 
physician to James I and Charles I, a man of 

eat repute in his day. He held the post of 
Denner of the King’s Park at Eltham, from 
1616, and spent his old age at Chelsea, from 
1636 to 1655. His family were the last occu- 
pants of the old farm house, for, in 1671, it was 
bought by Robert, third Earl of Lindsey, 
who pulled it down and built the house we see 
to-day. Iam not sure that some of the original 
walls do not yet remain within the building ; 
but it was entirely refronted and rearranged in 
1674, in which year King Charles II honoured 
the Earl with a visit. In 1751 a new and pictur- 
esque figure comes upon the scene in Count 
Zinzendorf, the zealous spiritual head of the 
Moravians, who bought Lindsey House as the 
centre of the settlement which has left its mark 
on Chelsea in the burial ground and chapel 
to which I have already referred. The idea of 
a colony was abandoned, but Lindsey House 
remained the headquarters of the Moravians in 
England until the death of Count Zinzendorf in 
1760. Ten years later Lindsey House was 
converted into several separate houses, and was 
renamed Lindsey-row. Alterations were of 
necessity made, but happily the charm of the 
building was not seriously spoiled, and it 
remains to us to-day—the one example of 
Chelsea’s palaces that has not been destroyed, 
and the one, curiously enough, that, in its firet 
form, drew Sir Thomas More to live here. 
Lindsey-row has been associated with many 
interesting names, from the Brunels (father and 
son), who occupied the middle house, and 
Whistler, the house on the right, to the late 
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Sir Hugh Lane, who restored the western wing 
to much of its original beauty. 

It now remains for us to visit, in as brief a 
time as possible, the monuments that still exist 
of the work of the eighteenth century. In 
Queen Anne’s reign, Lord Cheyne leased the 
long bowling green of the Three Tuns Inn for 
building—a strip of land running along the 
west side of the old Tudor wall of the garden 
of Shrewsbury House. On this land rose 
Cheyne-row; and the southern house, which 
retains its old cornice and roof, bears the 
date 1708. There are ten houses in all, and 
although they have been altered somewhat 
outside, their panelled rooms and fine staircases 
are largely intact. In No. 24 lived Thomas 
Carlyle, from 1834 to 1881; his house is the cne 
just before the second balcony on the right, and 
it has beep purchased as a permanent memorial 
of this vigorous thinker and writer, who earned 
the title of “ The Sage of Chelsea.” The poet 
has yet to arise who can interweave the grave 
and gay threads of the wonderful history of this 
village, and who can celebrate on the same page 
Chelsea buns and Chelsea china, Thomas 
Carlyle and Sir Thomas More, and all its 
hundred celebrities from Fletcher the poet to 
Whistler the painter. 

Cheyne-row runs into Cheyne-walk, and in 
this old view we can get a glimpse of the river- 
side road as it appeared before our own prosaic 
times. It makes a pretty picture and we will 
visit a few of the old houses that—if they had 
memory—could treasure some recollection of 
scenes like this. In 1712 Sir Hans Sloane 
bought the Manor House and its great garden 
from Lord Cheyne. I grieve to say that 
Sloane’s purchase was a speculation on his part, 
and be at once gave over the garden to the 
builders. But these were eighteenth century 
builders, and they have given us the delightful 
row numbered 1 to 18, Cheyne-walk. Thirty 
years after his purchase, Sloane occupied the 
Manor House itself and brought here his 
wonderful collection which he willed to remain 
in Chelsea. Had his wishes been respected, 
the British Museum, which grew from this 
nucleus, might now be in Cheyne-walk instead 
of Bloomsbury. The event turned out other- 
wise ; and after Sloane’s death the Manor House 
was destroyed and Nos. 19 to 26 were built on 
its site. Some forty years separate the erection 
of the earlier and the later houses. 

Several of the eighteenth century dwellings 
have been rebuilt, but relics from them exist 
often where least expected. In No. 1, quite 
a new building, is the old front door of No. 12, 
and tbe staircase from No. 8. It also possesses 
a chimneypiece, the sole surviving feature of 
Radnor House in Paradise-row, the home of the 
widowed Lady Cheyne whose first husband was 
Eari of Radnor. Passing Nos. 2 and 3 we come 
to one of the most charming of the many 
Georgian houses which London possesses, 
To No. 4, entered by a beautiful little wrought- 
iton gate, came George Eliot, in 1880, thinking 
to enjoy the quietness and poetry of the river 
prospect. She came on December 3rd, but died 
on the 22nd of the same month. The house is 
a perfect example of its architectural type. 
On the head of one of the rainwater pipes is the 
date 1718. The doorway is a particularly good 
design, speaking to us of the dignity beloved of 
the Georgian builder and householder. Its 
stair is characteristic, with its sweeping hand- 
rail and delicate balusters. The walls are 
finely painted with classical landscapes, after the 
manner of Thornhill. 

A larger house is No. 6, which has remained 
almost untouched since it was built. The arms 
of Danvers impaling Babington, which appear 
on the lead rainwater heads, recall its first 
resident, Sir Joseph Danvers, who must not 
be confused with Sir John Danvers, of Danvers 
House, who came of another family. The back 
of the house is very picturesque, and it is at this 

garden entrance that Domeniceti, of 
Venetian extraction, is said to have receivea his 
fashionable patients, who came to obtain 
treatment in his medicated baths. It is possible 
the doctor lived before his time and that he 
scarcely merited the censure implied in Dr. 
Johnson’s oft-quoted retort to one of his 
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apologists :—‘ Well, sir, go to Domeniceti and 
get fumigated, and be sure that the steam be 
directed to thy bead, for that is the peccant 
part.” The house has some beautiful work in 
the interior—its staircase is of ample proportions 
and fine workmanship and leads out of a wide 
panelled hell. A feature of the building is an 
open panel arranged in the bedrooms to give 
through ventilation. These panels are fitted 
with slender balusters, but on the landing of 
the staircase is one with a graceful wrougbt-iron 
grille, having the arms of Danvers painted on a 
boss in the centre. 

Another building of great interest in Cheyne- 
walk is No. 16, where Rossetti lived, from 1862 
almost to the close of his life in 1882. It has 
been called Queen’s Hcuse, from a mistaken 
interpretation of the letters “‘ R.C.”” which are 
twined in a monogram over the gate. Richard 
Chapman, the apothecary, who placed his 
initials here, might indeed be excused if he 
recented the reading of Catharina Regina, 
which started the legend. The gate and its 
railings exhibit, I think, the most beautiful 
specimen of wrought-iron work in London, and 
are wortb a careful examination. The desigr of 
the side panels and of the scroll work is the best 
of its kind, and will be prized, more and more, 
as the appreciation of this curious art revives. 
The circuler stair has 9 wrought iror balustrade, 
end the carved brackets, which adorn the end 
of each step from the basement to the attic, 
vary in size with the curve of the stair—a 
witness to the care with which every detail was 
prepared in the buildings of the time. The 
dining-room has a pretty arcaded recess, from 
which a view of the hall is seen through the open 
door shown in the slide. 

The last of the earlier houses, the one adjoining 
the Manor House, was known to all the town in 
the eighteenth century as Don Saltero’s. Steele, 
in his entertaining description of the tavern 
in The Tatler, either invented or confirmed this 
grandiose name for James Salter, the one-time 
servant of Sir Hans Sloane, who mimicked his 
master’s collection of curios, and drew all the 
literati of his day to his unique establishment. 
His reputation as a mixer of punch was very 
high; he could shave, bleed, draw teeth, and 
play a little on the fiddle ; every year he added 
stranger oddities to his queer museum, himself 
enjoying the joke and styling himself a “ gim- 
crack whim collector.” People vied with one 
another in presenting him with strange curios 
bearing impossible inscriptions, and his “ Cata- 
logue of Varieties,’ which ran into over forty 
editions, included many interesting names in 
its “Complete List of Benefactors.” The 
request, in a contemporary letter :—‘* Forget 
me not at Salter’s in the next bowl,” must 
often have been made, and the coffee-house 
held a deep place in the affections of eighteenth 
century Chelsea. The collection was sold 
in 1799, when the house became a tavern, as 
seen in the photograph, but long since it has 
been reconverted to a private dwelling. 

We can pass the remaining houses in Cheyne- 
walk with little comment, for with the exception 
of small details like the pretty lead cistern at 
No. 20, they have nothing cf importance to 
distinguish them. Their gardens, however, 
comprise part of the old walks of the Manor 
House, and that of No. 26 was so improved 
(save the mark!) in Faulkner's day by an 
expert in scenic and landscape effect—the 
Rev. Thomas Clare—that the worthy chronicler 
lost himself in describing what he calls its 
““umbrageous scenery” and “ monastic 
antiquity.” ‘From the taste,” he adds, 
“* displayed in designing the grounds, and the 
felicitous disposition of the landscape scenery, 
the visitor becomes so occupied in the contempla- 
tion of the varied beauties that he forgets his 
locality, and finds his way out of this delicious 
labyrinth with regret, with doubt, with diffi- 
culty’! One wonders what Henry VIII 
would have said to the Rev. Thomas Clare’s 
ingenious improvements on the royal garden. 

In Glebe-place, the London Latin Quarter, 
amid its studios and flats, stands this little 
cottage, once the lodge to Cheyne House, which 
1s now no more. The road represents an old 
footpath across the Glebe meadows and brings 
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us into the King’s-road by a pleasing group of 
houses that date back to the reign of George I. 
They have been somewhat spoiled by indiscreet 
additions, but their mellow brickwork and wide 
sash windows, helped by the tree which shadows 
them, make one feel that here is an oasis in the 
otherwise unrelieved monotony of the high road. 
In the centre house lived the composer Dr. 
Arne, who gave us “ Rule Britannia ”’; in later 
days it has been the home of Miss Ellen Terry. 
At the corner of Oakley-street stands Argyle 
House, which forms part of the same group and 
derives its name from the brief residence of the 
fourth Duke of Argyle in 1769 and 1770. At 
first sight the house does not look of any 
antiquity, but, as a matter of fact, it was built 
in 1723, and the initials of its first occupant are 
on the wrought iron gate and on the rainwater 
heads which are also dated. The back is just 
as deceptive, although the little garden makes a 
pleasing picture. The mystery can be solved, 
however, by turning to a book on Alberti, 
written by Giacomo Leoni, a Venetian architect 
who practised in London under Lord Burling- 
ton’s egis. In the supplement to the book are 
plans of this house with the fo lowing note :— 
“*Upon the King’s-road between Chelsea and 
London this little house of my invention was 
built for Mr. John Pierene. The Kitchen, 
Buttery, and otber offices are in the basement. 
The apartments are of a size suited to a private 
family. The door in front is Doric, with two 
columns and two half pilasters. The ornaments 
of the windows are all of stone, as is also the 
great cornice; the rest [mark thir] is grey 
brick which, in my opinion, sorting extremely 
well with white stone, makes a beautiful harm- 
ony of colours.” Here in the grey brick is 
laid bare the architect’s foible ; his once eclectic 
taste became, alas, the commonplace of the 
next century, and we no longer need wonder that 
Argyle House seems fifty years later than the 
mellow walls of its neighbours. 

We are now almost at the end of our journey. 
Stanley House, to-day the dwelling of the 
principel of St. Mark’s College, is a pleasant 
Georgian house at the extreme western end of 
the parish. It is not the original house on the 
site, built by Sir Robert Stanley, but it has many 
claims to the interest of Chelsea students, 
which need not detain us now. The group of 
houses at the southern end of Beaufort-stroet 
are Jater in date, but ere better known. The 
one with the brick bay window, Belle Vue 
House, was built by a Mr. Hatchett in 1771, and 
although not identified as of Robert Adam’s 
design, it bas been traditionally ascribed to 
him, and is of bis school. Its neighbour on the 
left was the home of Mr. Stephenson, the father 
of Mrs. Gaskell, and is the house where the 
authoress of “ Cranford ” was born in 1810. 

My last slide shows the house of the late 
Mr. William De Morgan, in the Vale—that 
tree-shadowed walk that held, while it was 
untouched, some memory of the park which we 
saw in Kip’s view, and which belonged for 
centuries to the Great House, formerly Sir 
Thomas More’s. Within the last year or two 
the Vale has gone, the park is traversed by new 
roads, and Chelsea has been forced to hide yet 
another piece of her past history beneath the 
foundations of our modern London. It is not 
permanently hidden, however ; the story of the 
old days is strong enough, we believe, to return 
and the future will blend with the past in one 
long tradition. 

I have recited merely, as it were, the chapter 
headings of the story this afternoon. Each one 
of us can discover the ful) text for himself by 
personal observation, backed by the desire 
and the will to Jearn. 

If I wait to say a word in conclusion, it is only 
to aver the extent to which such study will 
repay you. How often do we ask of one 
another why our public buildings are so little 
in accord with the greatness of our institutions, 
our modern churches so poorly conceived and 
meanly furnished, our streets so lacking in 
unity and comeliness, our national and private 
memorials so bereft of the beauty and dignity 
which should clothe the records to be passed 
to other generations. Is it not, after all, because 
our real interests have been centred in other 
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things ? Now is the time to remedy this. You, of 
the London Society, are aiming at a real im- 
provement in the future development of London. 
But you have a big task. This improvement 
cannot come while art and history remain, in 
the popular imagination, mere exercises for the 
student and the bookworm. A velume more 
eloquent than any printed book lies open before 
us, the book of English craftsmanship in our 
ancient buildings, wherein are written the ideals 
and the fine purpose of men who wrought 
skilfully and greatly. When this book is read 
with intelligence by all, as indeed it should be, 
then we may confidently expect the birth of a 
new appreciation of beauty, fitness, and pro- 
portion—the crowning qualities of life as of 
art 
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THE WAR MUSEUM. 


(He following is taken from the Westminster 
Gazette of the 20th ult. : 


The task of selecting material that shall 
ultimately find a place in the National War 
Museum, as the First Commissioner of Works 
indicated yesterday in the City, cannot be 
undertaken lightly. Few people realised, when 
the scheme was first considered, how gigantic 
its scope would prove to be. Now that the 
work is well under way, the important question 
has to be settled—-where the museum is to be 
housed. Sir Martin Conway, Director-General 
of the Museum, informs us that it rests with 
the Cabinet to decide whether the museum is 
to be merely a museum or a national war 
memorial. Material there will be in vast bulk 
and quantities. It is necessary that the 
exhibits shall reflect the myriad activities of 
the Navy and Army and Overseas Forces, of 
the Ministry and makers of munitions, and of 
the'women workers. Guns, aeroplanes, trophies, 
tanks, models—the list of exhibits capable of 
forming an adequate record of our participation 
in the great war is of great length. There 
should be half a million or more photographs. 
Several acres of guns will need space. Tons of 
material are at present being piled up in France 
and Mesopotamia. For the library there are 
already between 30,000 and 40,000 books. 
‘* Merely to hold the stuff we shall need fifteen 
acres of floor space,” said Sir Martin Conway. 

“ But where does the man come in, more 
especially the man who has given his life 7” be 
asked. ‘* You will have to provide some kind 
of record of him. And if you record in any 
sufficient and proper way his sacrifice you 
become not merely a war museum, but a war 
memorial.” 

“Is that the main point to be settled ? ” 

“* That is the key to the whole question. Is 
it frankly to be a national war memorial, or 
is the nation to pile up another half-million 
pounds’ worth of sculpture? In the latter 
event I think everybody is going to say that 
the expenditure on the museum is a waste of 
money. 

“ If the museum is regarded as a war memorial 
it becomes a lucid, monumental thing ; national 
in every sense. Once this point is decided 
questions of money and vite will settle them- 
selves. There will be two essentials—a place 
where the name of every soldier is written up 
and some kind of a commemorative Hall of 
Honour. As to the site—well, we need a site 
of six acres.” 

We understand that the proposal to use the 
Tower of London has been abandoned. Nor is 
the suggestion that the buildings now on Tower 
Hill should be pulled down to provide a site 
regarded as practicable. It remains to be Fven 
whether the question of building in Hyde Park 
becomes “ practical politics,” and in what light 
the public will regard it. A site that appeals 
to Sir Martin Conway—except for the inevitable 
delay of clearing the ground before building 
could be started—is that adjoining the new 
County Hall, on the south bank of the river. 

The main question that needs an answer, 
however, concerns the scope of the enterprise. 
Is it to be a museum, or museum-memorial ? 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tue fortnightly meeting of the London County 
Council was held on Tuesday in the County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, 8.W., the Marquis of Crewe, 
Chairman, presiding. 

























List of rates of wages and hours of labour— 
Building trades, d&e.—The General Purposes 
Committee reported that the Secretary of the 
London Master Builders’ Association has state< 
that a second war wages advaree of Id. an 
hour has been awarded in the building trades 
to workmen engaged on munition work as 
from and including April 28, 1917, and that as 
from June 9, 1917 the Association has agreed 
to apply this award to workmen engaged on 
other than munition work. The Committee 
considered that this alteration should be recorded 
in the Council’s list of rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and it was agreed that the Council’s 
list of rates of wages and hours of labour be 
amended so far as “ building trades are 
concerned, as follows :— 

(1) Under all trades, except those of glazier 
and painter—by the substitution for the 
existing footnote of the following: “* The rates 
of wages of these trades are subject to the 
addition of war wages advances amounting to 
2d. an hour.” 

(2) Under the heading “ glaziers "—by the 
insertion of a footnote as follows: “ Subject to 
the adaition of a war wages advance of Id. an 
hour.” 

(3) Under the heading “ painters "—by the 
addition to the existing footnote of the following: 
** And is subject to the addition of an advance 
of Id. an hour further war wages advance.” 

The Committee also reported that the 
Secretary of the London Association of Master 
Heating and Domestic Engineers has stated 
that a second war wages advance of Id. an 
hour has been agreed upon between the associa- 
tion of employers and the workmen’s union 
concerned. The Committee considered that 
this alteration should be recorded in the 
Council’s list of rates of wages and hours of 
labour, and it was agreed that the Council’s 
list of rates of wages and hours of labour be 
amended by the substitution of “* 2d.” for“ Id.” 
in the footnote at present appearing to the 
trade of hot water fitter in the“* Various Trades ”’ 
section. 

Working-class Dwellings.—In a report sub- 
mitted by the Housing of the Working Classes 
Committee, it was stated that during the year 
cnded March 31, accommodation for 620 
persons was provided on the Tabard-street area, 
Southwark, in 60 tenements of two rooms, 50 
tenements of three rooms, and 10 tenements of 
four rooms. On March 31, 1917, dwellings for 
58,896 persons had been provided by the 
Council, the accommodation consisting of 6,540 
tenements in block dwellings, 3,449 cottages and 
cottage flats and 1,874 cubicles in three lodging- 
houses. The capital expenditure incurred 
during the year in respect of dwellings and 
estates amounted to £14,716, bringing the total 
under this head from the commencement up to 
£3,095,530, or £2,351,992 under the Housing 
Act and £743,538 under Improvements Acts. 


Clerks of Works.—The Education Committee 
have authorised the employment of clerks of 
works in the architect’s department as from 
July 1 to September 30, 1917, inclusive, at a cost 
not exceeding £25 8s. a week, to supervise the 
execution of works to school buildings involving 
expenditure on capital account. 
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Housing Conference.—The General Purposes 
Committee have authorised the Comptroller of 
the Council to attend an advisory conference 
convened by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board with regard to housing, on the 
understanding that the Council is not in any way 
committed as to its policy with regard to 
matters discussed at the conference. 

War Memorials.—lt was reported by the 
General Purposes Committee that they have 
arrived at the opinion that permission should 
not be given for the erection of war memorials 
upon the Council’s property. 
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THE BUILDING TRADE. 


INDUSTRY AFTER THE WAR. 


HE Sub-Committee of the Reconstruction 
£3 Committee on the relations between 
employers and employed has issued an 
interim report which has been sent to the 
employers’ associations and the trade-unions in 
organised industries in order to obtain their 
criticism and suggestions upon the matters 
dealt with in the report. 

The Sub-Committee indicate that the policy 
they have in mind and to which the recom- 
mendations contained in the report are directed 
is that the co-operation of all classes, established 
during the war, should be continued after the 
war and more especially with regard to the 
relations between employers and employeo, and 
that, to secure improvement in the relations 
between employer and employed, it is essential 
that any proposal put forward should offer to 
workpeople the means of attaining improved 
conditions of employment and a higher standard 
of comfort generally, and involve the enlistment 
of their active and continuous co-operation in 
the promotion of industry. 

In a covering letter, Sir D. J. Shackleton 
explains that the report deals with this one 
aspect of the problem alone and other aspects 
will remain to be considered; but we may 
observe here that the objects to be attained by 
this report, as set out in the terms we have 
quoted above, go to the root of all industrial 
questions, for once establish good relations 
between employer and employed and a con- 
tinuous and active co-operation in the pro- 
motion of industry, and all the rest will follow. 

Having regard to this, the suggestions of the 
Sub-Comniittee that representative industrial 
councils, in conjunction with district councils 
and works committees, should be set up, and 
the absence of any expression of opinion on 
questions of co-partnership or profit-sharing or 
particular systems relating to wager may at first 
sight scem rather disappointing, but the sckeme 
is not before us in a sufficiently complete form 
to criticise, even were it desirable to offer 
criticism. It is, however, to be noted that in 
the remarkably able and lucid speech of the 
Minister of Munitions in the House of Commons 
on the work of the Ministry of Munitions, he 
speaks of the invaluable services rendered by 
the 45 local labour advisory boards now in 
existence in connection with disputes. 

We note with satisfaction that the Sub- 
Committee take the same view which we 
expressed in our columns on February 2 last 
on the nature of the pledge given by the Govern- 
ment as to the restoration of trade-union condi- 
tions. We protested against the views expressed 
in a series of articles in The Times that it was 
impossible that this pledge should be kept, and 
pointed out that the pledge amounted to this: 
that the trade-unions and the working classes 
were not to be prejudiced in any way by having 
waived their rights and customs, but that it aid 
not follow that the working classes would be 
blind to the lessons of the war and desire to 
return to the exact status quo ante. Tho Sub- 
Committee almost repeat our exact expressions. 
They say that the lessons learnt during the war 
cannot be ignored, but that the pledge or 
guarantees can only be set aside with the 
definite acquiescence and co-cperation of those 
concerned, and that it will be the function of the 
Councils to deal with this question. 

To those who wish to learn the lessons of the 
war, and to see to what heights labour and 
industry can. climb in this country, we commend 
a careful study of Dr. Addison’s speech in the 
House of Commons. No one can read that 
record of splendid achievement unmoved and 
without paying a tribute to all involved, 
from the highest to the lowest. But the speech 


-is not only a record of war achievements ; it 
points the way to an equally marvellous develop- 
ment of the resources of the nation and Empire 
in the future times of peace, if the spirit evoked 
by the war can be maintained after the cessation 





of hostilities and the same zeal can be shown 
in our industrial development after the war 
that has been brought into existence by ovr 
struggle against an unscrupulous and brutal 
foe. 

Those who have contributed to the results 
attained, and which are unfolded in Dr. Addis n’s 
speech, may be conscious of the self-sacrifice and 
kardships they have incurred; but whilst this 
must be admitted and gratefully acknowledged, 
it must be borne in mind that their exertions 
have been called into being to create a product 
unproductive in itself, except so far as it secures 
the safety of the Empire and the honour of its 
pecple. Shells and munitions give no return in 
capital save as we have indicated. But let the 
nation carry forward its mind to the results 
to be obtained by a like industrial movement 
set in motion and maintained after the war 
and addrersed to commercial development, and 
surely the view is most encouraging. We 
cannot but feel that no greater blow has been 
inflicted on our enemies than the history of 
rapid and efficient development unfolded in that 
speech. We can picture them saying, “ If a 
nation could be capable cf like effort in industrial 
competition, who could rival them? In 
making this war, we have not destroyed our 
enemies, but we have created them.” 

The war has taught us many bitter lessons 
and inflicted grievous losses upon us, but it has 
arousea us from a lethargy and an apathy, from 
a luxurious sleepiness and an extravagant 
carelessness, which were sapping our strength. 
It will be our own fault, and it will be almost 
as bad as a military defeat, if, after the war, 
we lapse once again into the same condition. 

In old days we were called “* a nation of shop- 
keepers,” but in the years immediately pre- 
ceding the war it would have been more true 
to call us a “nation of shoppers.”” We were 
getting each year to rely more and more upon 
the foreign shop. Our extravagance in living, 
our national extravagance, and our luxurious 
habits were sapping our trade and handi- 
capping us in the world’s markets. Instead of 
producing, we were content to go shopping 
abroad, and when the war broke out we were 
surprised to find how many articles we were 
content to procure from the enemy’s emporium. 

Dr. Addison’s speech should be read by 
every working man in the Kingdom, for it 
discloses unlimited opportunities of trade and 
employment, and also proves that unemploy- 
ment is an evil of our own creating. The future 
is full of promise, but the promised land will 
not be reached unless some of the zeal and 
strenuous exertion shown in war time is also 
exhibited in times of peace. This does not 
mean that the nation must be kept at the strain 
and high pitch necessary in the war. Shorter 
hours of labour, more holidays and more 
amusement will be not only permissible but 
desirable, but during working hours no artificial 
restraint must clog our trade and no slackers 
should have a place amongst us. The “ war 
zeal” displayed in productive work 
produce results which should renovate 
s cial system and purge many of its evils and 
will bring its own reward. But each man, 
while at work, must do his best and give the 
best that is in him. 

Dr. Addison spoke of the difficulties that had 
had to be overcome owing to our neglect of our 
opportunities in the past and of the capture of 
whole industries by the Germans; he pointed 
out the new fields of industry opened to us by 
our energy in the war, but he also dwelt on the 
necessity of co-operation between Capital and 
Labour if the new fields now reclaimed were to 
be profitably cultivated ; and we desire especially 
to call attention to bis observations on two 
customs, one dependent on the other, which 
stand in the way of success—cutting rates of 
pay on piece-work and restriction of output. 

The employer who, having engaged a man 
on piece-work, cuts his rate of pay is as blind 
to his own interest as he is unscrupulous towards 
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his employee ; the man who limits his output, 
or the society that hopes to raise wages by com- 
pelling men to limit output, is playing into the 
hands of competitors and handicapping the 
trade of the country. and thus he kills the goose 
which desires to lay for him the golden egg. 

The lessons of the war are written plain to 
those who care to read them. An opportunity 
is given to us to make a new world for ourselves 
if we choose to avail ourselves of it. and it is an 
opportunity not likely to recur. 

To defeat our enemies will be but a small 
thing if, after the war, we allow our old vices 
and prejudices to defeat ourselves. 
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NEW GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 
War Office. 


Maintenance of W. D. Buildings.—A. J. 
Arnold, Chalkwell-gardens, Leigh-on-Sea; W 
J. Avery, Crediton-road, Oakhampton;  H. 
Berry, Union-road, Crediton ; W. F. Blay, Ltd., 
Lansdowne-road, Croydon; J. B. Booth, 8, 
Forrest-street, Warrington ; Bosworth & 
Wakeford, Daventry; G. Browning, 22, St. 
George’s-place, Canterbury ; A. Carkevk, 
Penventon, Redruth ; T. Carr, 55, New Crown- 
street, Halifax ; W. E. Chivers, Devizes ; 
Clements, Knowling & Co., Ltd., Culmington- 
road, Ealing; TT. Collier, 2, Chester-strect, 
Leigh, Lancs; D. Creedon, Rathcaldy-road, 
Fermoy ; J. Crockerell, Richmond-walk, 
Devonport; J. Crowley, Annabella, Mallow ; 
L. T. Dadds, Beer Cart-lane, Canterbury ; 
W. Davies, King William-street, Pembroke 
Dock; G. L. Desoer, Everton-road, Liverpool ; 
Dobson & Sons, Tournan-street, Manchester ; 
M. Dunne, King-street, Kilkenny; T. Dwan, 
Main-street, Templemore; W. Eaves & Co., 
Ltd., Vicarage-lane, Blackpool; G. & W. 
Edwards, Welsh Bridge Works, Shrewsbury ; 
A. Fleming, Leighton-road, Neston ; J. Fleming, 
57, Canal-road, Newry; W. Fleming & Co., 
Liverpool-road, Neston ; J. Ford, Ballincollig ; 
W. A. Fussell, Above Bar-street, Southampton ; 
Garrett & Sons, 83, Balham-hill, S.W.; J. 
Gourley, 7, Bradshaw-street, Manchester; J. 
Hanna & Co., South-street, Newtownards ; 
J. G. Harrington, Bore Island, Bantry Bay ; 
J. Harvey, 27, Belmore-street, Enniskillen ; 
C. Hedley, 17, Galgate, Barnard Castle; 8. 
Henley & Sons, 6, Fair-street, Drogheda ; 
F. R. Hipperson, Northumberland-street, Nor- 
wich; C. H. Hunt & Son, Station Works, High 
Wycombe ; J. Hunt, Cleveland-road, Gosport ; 
D. A. Jardine, Dundrum, Co. Down; A. 
Jeffries & Son, Oldland, Bristol; B. Jenkins, 
Walton Saw Mills, Brecon; Jesty & Baker, 
Castle Town, Portland; D. Jones, 24, Lammas- 
street, Carmarthen; H. A. Jones, Salisbury- 
road, Wrexham; Jones & Seward, Seamoor- 
road, Bournemouth ; O. M. Keevil, St. James’- 
place, Dartford; T. Kelleher, 4, Millard-street, 
Cork; P. T. Kennedy, Tralee; G. A. Kenny, 
Army Works, Ipswich; J. Knox, Port-street, 
Evesham; M. Lane, Heaton-lane, Stockport ; 
J. Lang & Sons, Carlisle; R. Leake & Sons, 
Normanton ; W. Leighton, Midland-road, 
Bedford; G. Lewis & Sons, Wildred-road, 
Dover ; Limpus & Son, Kingston-hill, Kingston- 
on-Thames; Y. J. Lovell & Son, Spring-street, 
Paddington ; J. McGrath, Dublin-road, Omagh ; 
H. ©. MeNally, 67, Hollybank-road, Drum- 
condra; E. W. Martin, Dumpton-park Drive, 
Ramsgate; M. Metcalf, 10, Riverside-raad, 
Richmond, Yorks ; J. Miskimmin, 5, Donegall- 
lane, Belfast; P. Murphy, Green View-terrace, 
Tralee ; M. O’Connor, North Main-street, 
Wexford; T. O'Mahoney, Fermoy; Owen & 
Hughes, Victoria Buildings, Deganwy ; T. D. L. 
Piper & Sons, Bond-strect, Brighton ; W. Pol- 
lock, 12, Ebrington-terrace, Londonderry ; 
R. G. Pulleyn, The Poplars, Earswick, York ; 
J. B. Seward & Co., Crown Werks, Wokingham ; 
G. Shellabear & Son, Ltd., Mutley-plain, Ply- 
mouth ; C. H. Rainger, 10, Bath-place, Chelten- 
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All the important Engineers’ and Architects’ 
Societies have issued warnings of the deleterious 
effect of most waterproofing agencies. 


When the strength of cement is diminished, most 
disastrous results may occur. 


Insist on the production of expert tests showing that the 
cement will not be impaired after one or two years. 


BRITISH ! and apart from Patriotism, the best 








We offer you a perfectly safe Cement Waterproofer ! 


Each of the numerous expert tests which have been 
made by eminent authorities prove that the powder 
PUDLO increases the strength and that it cannot ad- 
versely affect cement. The tests include the following: 


Compression - - by Kirkaldy. 
» - - ,, Cork University. 
Tensile - - - 5, Faija. 
Percolation - - ,, Cork University & Madrid Eng’'rs. Socy. 


- - », The Japanese Imperial Government. 
», Winnipeg Corporation. 


’? 


Analytical - ~- .. Faija. 
Time Compression ,, Kirkaldy, at 3, 6, 9, 12 and 24 months. 
Bacteriological - ,, The Institute of Hygiene. 


Ask for The Book of Tests (Free). 


Used for Flooded Cellars, Damp Walls, Flat Roofs, Leaking Tanks, and Concrete. 
Used by, the War Office, Office of Works, Admiralty, India Office, Crown Agents, G.P.O. 


Sole Manufacturers: Kerner-Greenwood & Co., Ltd,, St, Ann's, King’s Lynn 
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THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


The shortage of skilled 
labour—the shortage of 
every form of labour— 
is one of the problems 
of the moment. Any- 
thing tending to save 
labour just now is 





A NATIONAL BENEFIT. 





The labour entailed in 


plastering walls and ceil- 
ings can be reduced to a 
minimum by using 


The Fire-resisting Fibre-building Board. 


(Zested by British Fire Prevention Committee, 
and Institute of Hygiene ) 


THE GOVERNMENT 





have used it for lining 
military huts, encamp- 


ments, and hospitals. 


Everyone should know 


about it. Write to-day 
to Dept. “B” 





THAMES MILLS 
Purfleet, Essex, Eng. 


Telephones : 
Tibury 11, Rainham 22, 
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BRITISH-MADE 
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FLOORING 


HERE is nothing to 
surpass our British- 


made parquet flooring WZ 


either for beautiful appear- 
ance or wear. Our wonderful 
stocks of well-seasoned tim- 
bers and our long experience 
enable us to execute the most 
beautiful and durable work 


at moderate prices. We are 


SPECIALISTS IN 





U4, REMOVABLE PARQUET 


and 


CORK PARQUET 


for 


BATH ROOMS 


at 


Architect’s own designs 

executed. Illustrations, de- 

signs and estimates /vee. 
FA 


Ghe CAMBRIDGE 
WOOD BLOCK & 
PARQUETRY CO. LTD. 


71 Cambridge Road 
HAMMERSMITH 
LONDON, W. 
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ham; C. P. Roberts & Co., Ltd., Tyssen-street, 
Dalston-lane, N.; J. Roche, 35, Dillon-street, 
Clonmel; Rowland Bros., East-street, Horsham ; 
Strange & Sons, Ltd., London-road, Tunbridge 
Wells ; T. Swayne & Son, Stoke-road, Guildford; 
Thomas & Edge, Anglesea-avenue, Woolwich, 
S.E.; A. Tye, Tubs-hill, Sevenoaks;  F. 
Shepherd & Son, Lead Mill-lane, York; W. H. 
Simmonds, Cambridge-villas, Reading, I. of W. ; 
F. C. Spear, Lyngford, Taunton; E. & A. 
Sprigings, Stamshaw, Portsmouth ; J. Stephens, 
58, Brunswick-street, Cardiff; G. R. Wade & 
Son, Wellington-place, Richmond, Yorks; 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead Works, 
Maidstone; W. L. Wallis & Co., Seaside-road, 
Eastbourne ; T. Weeks, 6, Beauley-road, 
Bristol ; Woolridge & Simpson, Frenchay-road, 
Oxford; Young & Macintosh, 1, Imperial 
Buildings, E. Croydon. 
India Office : Store Department. 

Paints.—(Rurning Contract).—Silicate Paint 
Co., 46, Cannon-street, E.C. 4. 

Pumps.—Worthington Pump Co., Queen's 
House, Kingsway, W.C. 

Steel.— Watson, Saville & Co., Sheffield. 
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ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


We are glad to note that in spite of the 
troubled times, or, perhaps, because they have 
emphasised new wants, an industry has been 
built up in Lancashire which promises to 
become a large one in the future. We refer 
to the manufacture of plain and corrugated 
roofing coverings, under the name of “ Everite ” 
and “ Asbestile,” one made in corrugated form 
and the other in flat sheets similar to slates or 
tiles. Such a material was invented about 
twenty years ago, the finished article being 
imported into this country from Switzerland by 
Messrs. Felber, Jucker & Co., but works have now 
been established in Lancashire, at Bold, near 
Widnes. The process of manufacture has been im- 
proved with the result that the fault of lamina- 
tion, which is a tendency to peel, no longer exists. 
The company manufacturing the tiles is the 
British Everite and Asbestile Works, Ltd., 
which is connected with similar enterprises in 
Switzerland, France, and New South Wales. 
A pitch of 3 in., to suit British uses, has been 
ack ypted. 

The composition of the tiles is asbestos 
and Portland cement, and as the basis 
is asbestos the tiles are fireproof and proof 
against the destructive influence of atmosphere 
impregnated with chemical ard acid fumes. 
At a Press view sheets of the material, little 
thicker than a sheet of zinc, were jumped on 
without any apparent damage being done to 
them. It does not expand or contract with 
changes of temperature, and becomes harder 
by wetting. The life of galvanized iron, even 
when treated with non-corrosive paint, is a short 
one, whereas the new roofing material is, we 
understand, practically indestructible, and it 
can be coloured red, blue, or grey to choice, 
thus maintaining a pleasing colour without the 
addition of paint, or any other treatment. 

Its tensile strength has been proved by very 
severe tests, a 42-in. wide Everite sheet being 
laid on purlins spaced 2 ft. 6 in. apart, with the 
weight concentrated on an area of some 28 ft. 
super. in the middle supporting a weight of 
500 Ibs. without showing any indications of 
cracking, while with the weight distributed 
over the whole sheet the breaking load was over 
15 ewts. 

When the works are more fully developed, 
private orders will be accepted, and the 
directorate hope to produce twenty million 
square yards of sheeting per annum. Millions 
of square feet of the material have, we 
believe, been used in H.M. munition works, 
but the Company will shortly be able to 
cope with any private orders given to 
them, and it is expected will do a large 
export business in addition. Samples and 
full particulars of the material will be supplied, 
on application, by Messrs. Felber, Jucker & Co., 
Ltd., of the British Everite and Asbestile 
Works, Ltd. ; such enquiries should be addressed 
to 29, Peter-street, Manchester. 


THE BUILDER. 
Competitions, Contracts, &c. 


For some contracts still open, but not included 
in this List, see previous issues. Those with 
an asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 
Contracts, iv; Tenders, —; Public Appoint- 
ments,—; Auction Sales, xxi. Certain con- 
ditions beyond those given in the following 
information are imposed in some cases, such as 
that advertisers do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender ; that a fair wages clause 
shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders ; and that deposits are returned 
on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to 
the contrary. 

*,*It must be understood that the following 
paragraphs are printed as news, and not as 
advertisements ; and that whik every endeavour 
is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 








BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


JULY 7.—Antrim.—REPAIR OF BripGE.—For the 
repair of temporary timber bridge over Crumlin River, 
near Lennymore Bay (Lough Neagh). Specification of 
the Clerk, Antrim R.D.C., Antrim Workhouse, or at 
County Surveyor’s Office, County Courthouse, Belfast. 

JULY 7.—Sheffield.—PatnTING.—The Guardians in- 

vite tenders for inside painting at the Chapel at Firvale 
House, Sheffield. Specification, &c., of the Clerk of 
Works . 
_ JULY 9.—Plymouth.—PaIntIne, &¢.—The Guard- 
ians invite tenders for painting and other work at 
certain of the scattered Homes. Specification of Mr. 
W. H. Davy, Clerk to the Guardians, The Workhouse, 
Greenbank-road, Plymouth 

JULY 10—Hove.—PAtntTiInc.—Hove Borough E.C. 
invite tenders for the external painting at the Con- 
naught-road (Higher Grade) School, Connaught-road, 
and the internal painting and other works at the 
Aldrington National School, Portland-road, Hove 
Specification of the Borough Surveyor, Mr. H. H. Scott, 
Town Hall, Hove 
_ JULY 12.—Sheffield.—PaintInG, &¢.—The E.C. 
invite tenders for painting, distempering, &c., and for 
asphaliting at Council Schools Specifications, &c., of 
the City Architect, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

JULY 12.—Dublin.—CLEANING AND PAINTING.— 
The Directors of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany (Ireland) invite tenders for the cleaning and 
painting of RBallybay, Dromore-road, Newtown- 
stewart, and Irvinestown Stations. Specifications in 
the Engineer's offices at Dublin and Belfast. Forms, 
&c., of Mr. T. Morrison, Secretary, Secretary's Office, 
Amiens-street Station, Dublin. Deposit £1 1s 

JULY 14.—Clogher.—Reparrs.—The R.D.C. invite 
tenders for the carrying out of repairs to 48 labourers’ 
cottages. Plans, &c., at the Workhouse, Clogher. 

*x JULY 16.—Willesden.— BriLpInGc.—The Willesden 
D.C. invite tenders for additions and alterations to 
certain buildings at the Isolation Hospital, Dog-lane, 
Neasden. Bills of quantities, form of tender, &c., 
may be obtained after Wednesday, July 4, from 
Mr. 0. Claude Robson, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer to the 
Council, Municipal Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N.W. 6 

No Date.—Belturbet.—OvT-OFFiIcEs.—For the erec- 
tion of out-offices. Particulars of Mr. P. Smith, Bridge- 
street, Belturbet 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 


JuLty 9,—London.—DeEsks.—Supply to the Com- 
missioners of H.M. Works, &c., of (a) slope-top desks 
(60) and writing tables (40); and (b) double slope-top 
desks (72). Forms, &c., of the Controller of Supplies, 
H.M. Office of Works, &c., King Charles-street, West- 
minster, London, S.W. 1. 

* JULY 19.—London.—FURNITURE.—The Guardians 
of the Parish of Kensington are prepared to receive 
tenders for sundry decorative works and repairs at 
their Infirmary, Marloes-road, Kensington. Specifi- 
cation and form of tender can be obtained from office 
of Clerk to the Board of Guardians Officcs, Marioes- 
road, Kensington, W. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


JULY 16.—Dublin.—TRANSFORMERS.—The  Elec- 
tricity Supply Committee of the Corporation of Dublin 
invite tenders for :—(a) the supply and (b) the supply 
and erection of transformers. Specifications, &c., from 
the City Electrical. Engineer, Fleet-street, Dublin. 
Deposit £1 1s. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


JvuLy 10.—Tottenham.—RFPAIR OF TAR PAVING.— 
For the repair of the tar and asphalte paving through- 
out their district, for the U.D.C. Specifications, &c., of 
Major W. H. Prescott, Engineer of the Council, Town 
Hall, Tottenham, N.15. # += + 

JULY 24.—Rochester.—ROAD METAL, &C.—Supply 
to the Corporation for. the twelve months ending 
September 30th, 1918, of road metal, &c. Specifications, 
&c., of Mr. William Banks, A.M Inst.C.E., City Sur- 
veyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


Huction Sales, etc. 


*x JULY 11.—London.—Mr. H. W. Smith will sell 
the stock and plant of a builders’ merchant. Catalogues 
from Messrs. A. G. Westacott & Co., 155, Fenchurch- 
street, E.C., and the Auction and_ Estate Offices, 
6, Great James-street, Bedfcord-row, W.C. 1. 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS 
AND OTHER WORKS.* 


Im these lists care is taken to ensure the 
accuracy of the information given, but it may 
occasionally happen that, owing to building 
owners taking the responsibility of commencing 
work before plans are finally approved by the 
local authorities, ‘‘proposed’’ works, at the 
time of publication, have been actually com- 
menced. Abbreviations:—T.C. for Town 
Council; U.D.C. for Urban District Couneil ; 
R.D.C. for Rural District Council; E.C. for 
Education Committee; L.G.B. for Local 
Government Board; B.G. for Board of 
Guardians; L.C.C. for London County Council; 
B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. fer Parish 
Couneil. 


BaRRow.—The Corporation have passed plans for 
a new picture theatre. The proposed site is in Abbey- 
road, adjoining the Coliseum,'and the building is to 
accommodate 800 people. Mr. Albert Winstanley, 
of St. Annes, ia the architect, and the promoters are 
Messrs. C. and M. Routledge, Ltd It is contem- 
plated building a large graving dock at Barrow 
after the war. 

BaTH.—Drainage poms approved :—Sanitary accom- 
modation, oil store, Westmoreland-yard. The T.C. has 
approved plans of new store cupboard and sanitary 
accommodation at 10, Bathwick-hill ; bathroom, &c., 
10, North-parade; sanitary accommodation, “* The 
Dell,"’ Widcombe ; cart entrance, 3 & 4, Wine-street ; 
garage, 4, Kingsmead-square 

BETHNAL GREEN.—The B.C. proposes repaving the 
carriageway in Bethnal Green-road, between Blythe- 
street and Vallance-road, at an estimated cost of 
£3,500. Approval has been given to the redrainage 
of 5 and 7, Abingdon-street, for Mr. H. W. Andrews. 
Demolition orders are proposed to be made in respect 
of 1, Strout’s-place, 2 and 3, Peiter-street 

BIRMINGHAM.—The Sites and Buildings Sub-Com- 
mittee recommend the Birmingham E.C. the purchase 
of aaite consisting of six acres, a part of which will be 
reserved for a new secondary achool to :commodate 
300 girls, the remainder being utilised as a playing 
fleld 
CHELMSFORD —Plans passed by T.C. :—Alterations 
105, Springfield-street, for Mr. C. H. Hider ; extensions 
to mess-room, Bishops Hale Works, for Hoffmann 
Manufacturing Co. ; oil stores, Writtle-road, for 
Messrs. Crompton & Co 

CLEVELAND.—The old Cleveland Hotel at Cleveland, 
Queensland, is to be re-built 

CroypON.—The Electricity Dept. proposes building 
a garage at the electricity station at an estimated cost 
of £550. 

DUPLEY.—Plans passed by _ T.C. :-—Storeroom, 
275, Halesowen-road, Netherton, for Messrs. H. & , a 
Danka (Netherton), Ltd.; lavatories, 103, Halesowen- 
road, for Messrs. H. &T. Danks; sculleries, 82-90, 
St. John’s-read, Kate’s-hill, for the executors of the 
late Mr. E. Crawford; motor garage, Gas Works, for 
the Dudley Gas Light (r.; warehouse, Parson’s-street, 
for Mesars. Goodwin Foster Brown, Ltd 

ERITH.—Plans for a recreation hut at Harrow Manor 
Way, for the Girls’ Friendly Society, by Mr. W. G. 
Tarrant, architect, tc be passed. The U.D.C. has 
passed drainage plans for Vickera, Ltd., at West- 
street ; and for Mr. J. Phipps, at Eastholm, Orchard- 
road. The Electricity Committee proposes extending 
the West-street sub-station. ; 

GREAT BARDFIELD.—The Essex County Council 
surveyor is instructed to carryZout repairs to Great 
Bardfield bridge at an approximate costfof £350. 

HAYES.—The U.D.C. has approved plan of new 
chimney-stack near Blyth-road, for the Gramophone 
Co. 

HvULL.—Works likely to 
Corporaticn after the war include a suburban house 
scheme for the purchase of land and the erection of 
werkmen’s dwellings, involving an expenditure of 
appreximately £320,596 

LEICESTER.—Since their quarterly meeting i 
March last the T.C. have approved plans for the eree- 
tion of new buildings and the alteration of existing 
buildings as follows :—Additions and alterations, 86 ; 
2: sheds, &c., 12; shop fronts, 2; ware- 


new houses, 2 ] Ww 
houses, factories, and workshops, 2; special buildings, 


be undertaken by the 


LEYTON.—Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Alterations 
and additions, 22, Church-lane, Leytonstone, for 
Staveley’s Stores, Ltd.; stable, Thornhill-road, for 
Mr. W. Smith ‘ 

5 ht The E.C. of the L.C.C. have decided to 
invite tenders for carrying out minor alterations at the 
Barry-road Council school, Lewisham The L.C.C. 
have sanctioned payment of a grant of £200 to the 
governing body of the Battersea Polytechnic to enable 
them to make certain structural alterations in the 
mechanical engineering workshop and the smith's 
shep of the polytechnic, in order to provide additional 
accommodation for machinery, &c. : 

MANCHESTER.—The Housing Committee has 
approved of a plan and elevation of a house as suitable 
for erection on the Blackley-estate, and the city archi 
tect has been instructed to wopare a plan showing 
the lay out of the site for the building of 120 such 
houses (semi-detached) on the basis of about 74 houses 
to the acre. Plans have been approved for :-— 
Addition to works, Chatham-street, Clayton ; office 
to works, Edward-street, Openshaw ; shop front, No. 
544. Ashton New-road, Clayton; steelwork to aero- 
plane works, Napier-street and Stewart-street. Gorton ; 
cloakroom and office to works, Whitworth-street, 
Openshaw ; alteration to premises, 108, Portland-street; 
gallery to works, Buckley-street and | Edward-street, 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, &c. , 
in previous column. 
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Openshaw ; boiler-house, &c., Wilson-street, Thomas- 
street and Ridings-street, Clayton ; store, off Longden- 
road, Gorton ; fire escape staircase to factory, Simpson- 
street, Rochdale-road ; addition to premises, Church- 
street and Green-street, Newton Heath; addition to 
works, Crumpsall View, Hendham-vale, Cheetham ; 
sodium building to works, Delaunays-road, Crumpeall ; 
colour shop to works, Delaunays-road, Crumpsall ; 
fitting shop ,New Union-street and New Isljngton- 
street; store, Waterloo-street, Crumpsall; College 
drive and continuation of park drive, College-soad, 
Whalley Range, Withington; verandah, No. ee 
Edge-lane, Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; latform an 

electric motor shed,4 Hulme-street, Choriton-upon- 

edlock. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Plans approved :—Sanitary accom- 
modation, 44, Birchfield-road, for B. G. Waterfield ; 
alterations at Tannery, St. Andrew’s-road, for British 

hrome Tanning Co., Ltd.; alterations to]premises, 

8, Royal Terrace, for Mrs. C. Pitts. 

PLYMOUTH.—Plans to be passed for new sanitary 
conveniences, 4. The Octagon, for Service & Co., Ltd. ; 
sanitary accommodation, 1, Millbay-road, for the 
Cunard Steamship Co.; alterations and additions, 
42, Albert-road, Devonport, for Mr. 8. J. Earle. Plans 
are before the Council for :—F. J. Stanbury, new shop 
and offices, Ford-hill ; Plymouth Co-operative Society, 
Ltd., new shop rear of 34, Albert-road, Devonport ; 
Lennards, Ltd., new shop front and sanitary con- 
veniences, 23 and 23a, Tavistock-street, Devonport ; 
Picture House Co., electric theatre, 19, George-street ; 
Pearn Bros., alterations, 24, Looe-street. 

SALFORD.—Plans have deen passed by the T.C. for the 
construction of sanitary accommodation, premises, 
East Ordsall-lane, Salford; and for alterations and 
additions to offices, Comus-street ; premises, Wilfred- 
street ; saw mills, Vere-street and Montford-street. 

SHOREDITCH.—The Girls’ Guild of Good Life propose 
purchasing land and erecting a hostel for working girls. 

SHOEBURYNESS.—The Essex County Council has 
received notice that the U.D.C. of Shoeburyness intend 
tofapply to the L.G.B. for authority to prepare a 
town planning scheme in relation to certain lands 
within their Urban District. The object of the scheme 
8 tO secure uniformity in laying out an estate, which, 
it is anticipated, will be developed after the war. 

SOUTHWARK.—The B.C. has approved the plans of 
Messrs. Spicer Bros., for the drainage of the site adja- 
cent to their premises in Union-street. 

TALYBONT (BRECONSHIRE).—Newport (Mon.) Cor- 

ation Waterworks Committee recommends the 

uncil to obtain Parliamentary powers to proceed 
with the construction of the new reservoir at Talybont, 
Breconshire, at a cost of £600,000. 

UXBRIDGE.—The U.D.C. have approved plans for 
additions to Albert House, Park road, for Messrs. 
Harman Bros. The Works Committee of the U.D.C. 
have considered a scheme for 60 workmen’s dwellings 
proposed to be erected upon land fronting George- 
street and Montagu-road, Uxbridge, and recommend 
that the Surveyor be instructed to prepare the necessary 
Plans, specifications and provisional estimates for 
submission to the L.G.B. and that application be 
made for sanction to a loan of £16,500 in connection 
with the proposed works. 

_ WILLESDEN.—The U.D.C. proposes making applica- 
tion to the L.G.B. for sanction to borrow £34,409 to 
carry out the following work when the restrictions are 
withdrawn :— Repaving Willesden-lane with wood 
blocks; repaving Edgware-road, Cricklewood, from 
Ash-grove to Midland Railway Bridge; widening 
Willesden-lane from Lydford-road to Walm-lane. 
Plans passed by U.D.C. :—Lavatory addition, 255 
Cricklewood Broadway, by Mr. J. H. Fry, for the British 
Caudron Co; carbide store, 22, Buckingham-mews, 
Harlesden, for Mr. G. Holloway. o 

WITHERNSEA.—The Council have approved the 
preparation of a town-planning scheme, and they are 
to approach the L.G.B. on the subject; also to con- 
tinue the sea wall at the rear of Queen’s-terrace. The 
Surveyor has been instructed to prepare a plan for a 
= under the new sea wall opposite South Cliff- 
road. 

YorK.—The following plans have been approved 
by the Corporation :—Cancn Argles, temporary motor- 
house, St. Clement’s Rectory, Bishopthorpe-road ; 
Mr. A. 8S. Clarke, potting shed, 25, Aidreth-grove ; 
H. Hall, sanitary accommodation, Feversham House, 
Wigginton-road; Mr. Smith, re-drainage, 8, Penley 
Grove-street ; » Mr. Thackwray, re-drainage, 92, 
Goodram-gate ; ' T. 8. Bussey, temporary shed, 98, 
Knavesmire-crescent ; Mr. Thomson, bathroom, «c., 
198, Mount Vale; J. Hetherton, additions to offices, 
Museum-street and Lendal. 
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TRADE NEWS. 


Boyle’s latest patent “ air-pump ” ventilators, 
suppliec by Messrs. Robert Boyle & Son, Venti- 
lating Engineers, 64, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
have been employed by Messrs. The Humber 
Graving Dock & Engineering 'Co., Ltd. King’s 
Dock, Immingham. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., 
are fitting one of the Interoven coal-saving 
stoves in the living-room kitchens of 130 
charming little cottages they are erecting for 
munition workers. The Interoven Stove Com- 


pany, Ltd. (156, Charing Cross-road, W.C.), 
are showing their stoves at the National 
Economy! Exhibition, and are daily demor.- 
strating that with only one scuttle of coal the 
day's cooking and bathwater heating can be 
done, and a sitting-room fire provided all day. 
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BUILDER. 
RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE. 
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10 10 10 10 - 7 ’ v 
1/1 1/0} 11 1/1 11} 9 9 9 
103 8} _ 103 > 8 8 8 
11 i1 11 1] 10 84 84 54 
i/- 1/- 11 10 0 * * 9 
1/04 1/04 11 104 11 94 34 8 
114 11 11 1/0 10 8 8 
10 sat i a! Me 7 74 7% 
8} 8 . Ry 7% 6 6 6 
iF = 114 1/1 113 . I} » 
| 1 10 | 11 Q 
9 ry s | sy a 6 6 6) 
10° 10° 10* | 10? 83° 7 7 7° 
11 11 ie oe 9 8 & m4 
10 10 10) | oF “ ‘ 8 8 
10 10 106 | 11 10 7 4 8 
9 10 mit - - 6° | 68% | Hs 
114 | 10 oe | «1/05 11 8 8 e 
10 9 9 | ww 84 7 7 7 
11 | «(11g i- | 1 10 8 8 9 
+ 10 10 10 9 74 Hi it 
- 9 10 6 ‘ 
) st He at 7 7 7 
1/- 9 108 | 1/- 10 a 9 9 
3 rs — | wf 7 63 6} 63 
11} 114 | 113 | «115 | 103 83 83 Si} 
9 9 | P’cework| # 7 4 6 ig 
14 | 4 10 | 10% 11 7 * 74% 
| 1/0p | 1/04 11 104° 11 9} 9 9 
11y 11h 103 | 1/- ry 8 8 8 
i/- | 4/- aaa ry a at | 9} 
10 10 — | 1 103 7 7 4 
x . ee Se . 6 $j, 
1/- 11% 28 1) “ SS ee 
1/- 1/- i/- | 14/- 11g 9 9 of. 
i 3 ne e 7 ? 6 os ) 
Bi Rl al bg S| Be 
9 103 | 9 9 9 
uo] wu ue | ne | 9g 8 sf er 
1 | 8} ee Fi 3 | 8 
10% | «10 oo ae. eee oe ee 
1g | 11 106 | 118 | 108 | 9 ee RE. 
e 10 — | 9° — | 6 ¢s|; 6 
1/- 11 11 | 1/- 1043 | 8 ie ie 
9 9 % | °® 8 7 af } 7 
Soe 2 Pe a Oe 8 8 
given is for bankers; fixers usuaily 3d. hour extra. 
+ War benus of 3s. per week hl 
§ 1d. per hour extra for men engaged em munition week. £ 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 





[Owing te the exceptional circumstances whieh 
prevali at the present time, prices of materials 
should be confirmed by inquiry. Since our last issue 
several prices have been revised.— Ed] 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 

rices of materials, not necessarily the highest 

ng eH uality and quantity obviously affect prices 

=a fact which shouid remembered by those who 
wake use of this information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


Per 1 ccrersred in River Thames. £s. 4. 
etd GROG «40 iS 6404060 e004» er 26 0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ................ 217 0 

Per 1000, a at Railway Depot, senses. ‘ 
e 4. 


Flettons ...... i148 Best Biue 

Best Fareham Pressed Staf- 

OS rns FS fordshire ... 6 15 O 

Best Re Do. Bullnose.. 6 0 O 
Pressed Rua- Best Stour- 
bon Facing... 6 0 O bridge Fire 

Bricks ..... » & 8 @ 

GLAZED ——- 

Rest White, D'ble Str’tch’rs 20 7 6 
Ivory, and D’ble Headere 17 7 6 
Salt Glazed One Side and 
Stretchers .. 14 17 6 two Ends... 21 7 6 

Headers....... 14 7 6 Two Sides and 

Cuoins, Bull- one End .... 22 7 6 
nose and 4}in. Splays and 
Flats....... 18 ¥ 6 Squinta..... 1917 6 


Glazed bricks priced at so much each, 25 per cent. 
advance on list. 
Second Quality, £1 per w less than best, 
. 


hames Ballast ....... ae > per yard. delivered 
SO Sere 10 - »» 
Thames Sand .......... 11 0 —s o 
Best Washed Sand ...... ae oe ws - 
fin. Shingle for Ferro- 

ND ni. i008 kek Cks-ve 


Reat Portiand Cement ...... 2 10 ef =. 
No. £2 68. alongside in 80-ton lots. 
Ferrocrete 28. 6d. ~ ton extra on above. 
Pest Ground Blue Lias Lime 1 7 6 at riy. depot. 
)} oTB.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
eharge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ...... 47s. 0d. per ton delivered 
Stourbridge Fireciay in s’cks 37s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


Bata Stonk—delivered in railway trucks at s. d. 

Westbourne Park, Paddington G.W.R., or 

South Lambeth, G.W.R., per ft. cube...... ’ 7 

Do. do. pan in railway trucks at Nine 

Bime, L. & 8.W.R., per ft. cube .......... 1 ef 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Nine Elms 
PE ota BiGall de nauh s <wa0see s00ebee 85 1 9} 
PORTLAND STONB— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, G.W R., South Lam- 
beth, G.W.R., or Nine Elms, or L. & S.W.R.., 
per > Fok Oh etree aretepp at pedrinae 2 63 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons at Pimlico 
Wharf or Nine Elms Depét, per ft. cube.. 2 64 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. enbe extra. 


Raxpomw BLocKs—Per Ft. Cube, delivered at Rly. es 
. ° 


4ncaster in blocks. 
Reer in blocks.... 
Grinshill in blocks. 4 Red & White Mans- 
Darley Dale in fieldrandom block 2 9 
ME wcscthess 2 6&8 Yellow Magnesian 
Limestone do.do. 8 & 
Yore STONE— Robin Hood Quality. 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depét. «4. 4 
Scappled random blocks 3s 4 
‘er Ft. Super. Delivered at Railway Depét. 

Sin. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


Freestone ...... S & 


wo~ © 
3>™ 
~ 


— are ShéetaeSbeel oe 2 
* In. rubbed two sides, ditto ............... 2a 
t in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) ..... 1 
> Lo 2} in. sawn one side siabs (random - 
gin ook MINN, 1.545 duncchanace: OO 
Hard Yorr— 

Per Ft. Cube, Delivered at Railway Depdt. 
Seappled random blocks .............-...-- 3 0 
Per Ft. Super., Delivered at Railway Depét. 
f in. sawn two sides landing to sizes (under 40ft. 

a ee ee Ee ere Pel b 
“in. rubbed two sides ditto. |.......:... .. 7 
tin. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes)..... 1 © 
fin self-faced random flags /............... 0 6 

Per 1,000 
TILES. f.o.r. London. 
- ost machine-made tiles or hand-made sand- 

faeed tiles from either Broseley or £ 8s. d. 

Staffordshire district................ a 8&8 8 9 
A earner $8 2 6 
Hip and valley tiles (per dozen) ........-. 06 0 

Per 1,000 of 1,200 
SLATES. f.o.r. seem, 
s. 
Best Blue Bangor Slates, 20 by 10 ........ 13 6 


” ” I by 8 ..ssse0- 6 12 
Firet quality > 20 by 10 evcces " 15 


Rest Blue Portmadoc, 20 by Ais 





cl 
ue 
a 
a 
@aeeooro 


a by ie 612 
First quality ue 20 by 10. oe 12 12 
e WEE e dessseseses F 
WOOD. 
Rast Brinpino Raepwoop, , 
ag sizes > 
Deals: ¢in by 12im., 4im. £5. d. £64 


by llin Caeiceses C6. 2.8 - se B® 
9 'n. by Ban. 24 in by 9 ia. 
and fin by Oin........ 88 0 0 . 89°0 0 


THE BUILDER. 


WOOD (Continud). 
Bust BuILpixe RepWwoop. Per standard 


Sate: SS, See, eae) ta. a oe 

3 in. by 8 in. apts 

tin 24 in and 3 in. by | 95 a0 066 
tin. «Hin. and 3 in. ty | 
pile «Ly : 2in. by Sin., 

2in. by 3$in., 2 in. by 

éin., Zin. by 43in... $34 00 . 35 0 O 
sin, by ¢in. , and 3 in. by 
Boards: 1in., 1fin., and 

jt. by 6 in. and Tin. 0 10 o} more than 
in sda cack hos 1 0 Of battens. 
GUNN on ccs cscniccaces 1 © O tess than bes 
Sawn pitch pine logs (about ) Per load. 


35 cu. ft. average).... +16 5 © and upwards. 
Do 6in. to 10in. ..) 


Best Pitch Pine Deals .... 654 
Under 2 in. thick........ 010 0 extra. 


Per standard 
00 .. 58 


Joiners’ Woop 
White Sea First Quality ) 


Red: 4in. by 1] in... - 
Sin. by ttn, and tin. 9 9 -- 8 
_ eee } 
CRS BOs Sxekeccess 41 00 44 0 0 
Sin. by 9in., and 2 in. 
“SS . Speers 00 .. 42 0 806 
Sin. by li in. boards .. 265 0 . more than 
deals. 
Tin. and Sin. battens... °8 © O .. 89 0 0 
7 in. and 8in. boards . 10 0 . more than 
Archangel White adie | battens. 
Best Sin. by 9in. and 
10in. and 1lin. ..... ea ¢-8..1 ASF 
Seconds. do. ........ 2 © © less than best. 
U.S. Battens .......... $37 0 0 .. 88 0 @ 
Prepared Floorings and Matchings. Seconds Swedish 
Red and equal— 
Ijin. by 6$in. planed Per square actual. 
GE ah cécerade we . 69-4, 8 3 
fin. by 6})in. planed 
and matched ........ 260 a 
1 > iy 6} in. planed and 
ea 116 0 118 06 
1 in. ‘ 6} in. planed and 
—_____ Seer 117 0 118 ® 
fin. by 6)in. planed, 
matched, and beaded 
oe PE cc cceeue 2 OO ee. - Se 
lin. by 63 in. do....... ee es 118 0 


Columbian or Oregon Pine, Per standard 
best quality ......... 66 0 0 .. #8 @ @ 


Yellow Pine—First pigeon | 
60 


eda ds woke awa 
ee, Te 0° O and upwards. 
Seconds, regular sizes --| 
PEE sNentveneves 
Kauri Pine—Planks per ft. 

CA Mecdeesictiaces 08 0 w 010 0 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

super, as inch........ 01 0 01 6 
fin. do. do. 6 010 0.1? 
Dry Mahogany—Honduras, 

Tabasco, per ft. super, 

CL” OP reer @ 3 @ « ee sa 
Cuba, Mahogany ...... e..3 8 22 © ES 
Dry Walnut, American, per 

ft. anper. as inch .... Ss es 2 6 
French, “Italian,” Walnut © 1 * .. © 2 © 
Teak, per load (Rangoon or 

Moulmein) .........- 30 0 0 .. 4 0 0 
Do. do. (Java) ....... oo 0 ww. @2 eS 
American Whitewood , 

planks, perft.cube .. ee@0er 88S 
ed on 40 0 4.4 6 

METALS. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, 4c 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary 4 
sections, basis price ...... 
Plain Compound  Girders, 
ordinary sections ........ Prices controtled 


Plain Compound Stanchions 
Angles, Tees, and Channels, 
ordinary sections ........ 
PUGS THROES. ovccvccycios 
Cast Iron Columns and 
Stanchions, plain ordinary 
are re / 


WROUGHT-IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
f¥ (Discount off List for lot of not less than £4 net 
value delivered direct from works percent. leas 
carriage forward if sent from London stocks.) 
Tubes. ts et 
5 


r * by the Ministry 


of Munitions. 





r 


Pe: Viecdeccetbnoncesath obs bee a cent 
ME) dic wansvs codvatausadeeeee Oe 
GD cco dukes oeS sv audnavnrnene C—O 
Galvanised gas .......eeeeeeees eT 
Se” MEE Geen nee sensnenesa Se acas > Se 
—p. CER wbecesvcesavesoies 965.00 We 
L.C.C. Som, Prpe— Tondon Prices. 
Pipes eos Bends. er ane 
8. 6. 
Zin. peryd. 2 8 .. 2 1 each 2, 6 each 
2} in. in 3 1 2 4 be 3 2 os 
3 in. F 3 10 -m he i a 
$4 in. a 42 : -* G- 2 
é4in. a 4 8 fo, eee 58 6 
Rain-WaTER Pipss. &c. Tondon Prices. 
Pipe. Bends. Branches 
$% * « h 4 3 each 
2 in ryd. 2 9 2 eac 
2} in sage ts et See We eae 
3 in. a ee es Bee t/a ae 
34 in. 38 S @-- #31 ob S-O.* 2 
éin. fe s 3 es peed, 
L.C.C. Prats Preee,—9 ft. len Lenden Prices. 
éia., Ss. 3d... (te .. Gin, Te, 64 





ten, in London. 
Inow— £ 4. ye ¢ 
Common Bars .......... 1610 0 t 17 06 
Staffordshire Crown _ 
ot Bese eee 1@10 0. 17 0 @ 
Staffordshire 7 
ae besees aww 6... 86 oe 
Mild Steel Bars ......... 0 1910 0 
as? hy ~~ <0 0 
oop Iron, s 
Galvanised 


: soe 6 6 .. 
(* and upwards, according to sise and gauge.) 


“Ge dawete « .- 22 0 0 te #2 10 

8 g. 

” . Ber.wme 8 od. BH $ 
2... aes 8. BNW E 


Sheet Iron, Galvanised fiat, ordinary quality — 
Ordinary 4 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft.to 20g. ....... ae -& <e. _ 
Cory sizes to 22 g. and 
BM eveswiseceddeces 33600 .. 88 10 
ortnes sizes to 26g. ... 35 © 0 to 85 10 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat. —- o- 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. eS » 
—— o See. mer 
BOG, ivatleossecdeuste es» * ia” _— 
Ordinary sizes to 26 g. 3810 0. - 
Galvan Corrugated Sheets— 
epee 6 ft. to 8h. 


eee ee ete eee ee 


pa.- 1 sizes, 26 g...... 32 0 
Best Soft Steel bheets, 6, ft. 

by 2ft. to 8ft. to 20 g. 

are #4 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 20 g. 

OG BEG acciieonsdandos 24 15 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 26g. 26 ° 
Cut Nails, 3in.to6in. .... 26 

(Under 3 in., usual ads extras) 


LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in London 
Leap—Sheet, English,4ib. £ a. 4. 


~ 

° 

°° 
| 


eco 3 
e! | 
o 


27 


GRE GBc sc ccveccceseres 3810 0 - 
Pipe in art cwéle compere 39 0 0 _ 
re 4200 — 
Compo Pipe .. 0c cccctses 42 0 0 ~ 


pe 

Nore. Ocantry delivery, 20s. per ton extra : lota nnder 
5 ewt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Orders for over 
1 ewt. should be accompanied by a certificate, or 
licence which can be obtained from the Director of 
Materials [A.N. 2 (E)] Hotel Victoria 8.W. 

Allowance for old lead, £26 per toa 

CopPpER— 


Strong Sheet ..... perlb. 0 1 & 
Thin ee ees - a Be 
Copper nails ..... " o.-2.'s 
Copper wire .... .« a a 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet ..... ” e &:.¢ -_ 
ae , 01 8 _ 
Trx—English Tngote 0 2 6 = 
SoLDER— Plumbers’ c . in = 
Oo be Tt a. = 
Blowpipe .... = SS Re, as 
GLASS 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATEA OP STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY SIZR* 


Per Ft. Per Ft 
15 02. fourths .... 5d. 26 ar. thirds ..... at" 
jy SEED teens 5 82 or. fourthe ...... 
2102. fourths .... i » EUER serene. 
thirds .... : Fluted Sheet, id 
26 oz. fourths 63d. “hh 
ENGLISH ROLLED 1. A IN CRATES OF STOCR 
SIZE: Per Ft 
SS MOND vice Finien debe meninvceces —étoe Ge 
‘, Rough rolled and rough cast plate .......... 43a 
} Kough rolled and rough cast plate .... 4ia 
Figured Rolled, Oxford Rolled. Baltic Oceanic, 
Arctic Stinpelyte, and — and 
large Flemish white ......... seed 
DST cndidosdébe nels ewesnbonnsed 7d. 
EE PONE: bodaweneseWwoteds oucseosgess 5a 
White Rolled } ~—em sam witbbeGnenes dada 5d. 
Tinted do yuwenes 0000 ee60 Sune 
PA INTS, ‘Be. £«@. 
Raw Linseed Oj: i' ripes ........ pergaiien © 5 @ 
ee af i ha eee ‘ of 8 
a nf cp WO GEUEES cc cee os @ 
Boiled ,, op O88 DASTine. 222-0. e 6 © 
, in drums ....... e 6 @ 
Turpentine = barrela speed aeb ee pe } : & 
Genuine Ground i English White Lead, perton 53 10 0 


(In not less than 5 cwt. casks) 
Genuine White Lead Paint— 
“ Biackfnars,” “ Nine Elms,” “ Park,” 
and other best brands (in 14 |b. tins) not 
less than 5 cwt. lots .. per ton delivered 69 0 O 
Red Lead, Dry (pac kages extra) .. perton 42 0 6 
Orders for over 28 1b. of White "Ps | White Lead 
Paint, and Red Lead shonld be accompanied by a 
certificate, or licence which can be obtained from 
the Director of Materials (A. N. 2 (F.), Hotel 


Best Linseed Ol Putty vi oto per cwt om 
Stockholm ™ Ride cho bin Webs per gallon o 3 6 
PUOGN 6c 00 cb60 08 0sés covece per cwt. O11 6 

‘VARNISHES, "ac. a er 








Fine Pale Oak .......... or 6 
eT a ee ere 010 (6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ..............- oi2 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ............. ow @ 
u Hard-drying Oak, ae annte of 

A See Le. talon ace nos now 60 014 6 
uk 4 Ristheeddss os S 
uperfine Pale ic Carriage . 
Fine Pale Maple..............- 010 06 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ............... oi €@ 
Extra Pale French Of .........-......+5 106 

Ds Fabs as e<pdsesoehs oee ois 06 

. ag =+{ —— ys RIO’ Mob hed dn eeoe } Ss () 
\-. Seeprieeesereeear fo 
ale ee ee AE fe EE GRR as 3% 0 
SR rc 8 8 5 
Freneh and Brash Polish ...... sore ee 
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16 
£ TENDERS-* 


Jommranications for insertion underf$this head 
| ar be addressed to “The panne and sen 
reach us not later than 12 noon on Wednesday 

* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


t Denotes recommended for acceptance 





BUCKNALL (STOKE-ON-TRENT) —For painting 
work to the outside of the Bucknali Hospital buildings. 
for the Stoke-on-Trent and Stoke Rural Joint Hospita! 
Board. Mr. G. Jones, M.S.A., Architect. 10, Albany - 
street, Hanley :-— 

*C. W. Moliart. 56, Hammersiey- 
lg | ae £252 10 
Plas extra of £25 increase wages in award.) 


T. Hoghes . 373 0 
J. Birchall 340 «(0 
CLEETHORPES —Aeccepted by the U.D.C. for the 
following painting works :-— 
Shelters and Conreniences 
W. Parkinson ee OS ee 


Weather Station 
CC. Speechiey . fe #210 O 
Park Greenhouses 


c Speechley £1119 © 





EV ESHAM.—For repairs to cottages at Broadway. 
or the Evesham R.D_C . 
*Stewart & Co., Broadway £23 10 
LEE Ute estaes 27 15 
HAYES.—For supplying to the U.D.C. of tarred 


slag for the Yeading-iane, &c., repairs :-— 
*Tar Mac Co.: 188. 5d. per ton (coarse) and 19s. 5d. 
per ton (fine) 





KHMPSTON (BEDS.}—Por the construction of a 
storm-water relief sewer, about 360 yards 9-in_ pipe, 
together with two silencers, for the U.D.« Messrs 
Sharman & Archer, Wellingborough :-— 

*R. Jeakings, Hurst Grove, Bedford £336 
J. Corby & Son .. <3 3 Ay 7 





LEYTON .—Supply of 500 tons of granite siftings 
to the U.D.C. :— 


*Patent Victoria Stone ¢ 0., Ltd... at 17s per tor 


LONDON —For mvVing Holland-road, trom Napier- 


road to Hclland Park-avenue, for the Kensington 
Borough Council :— 
$Highways Construction Co., at 15s. 6d. per yard 


super, including 10 years’ maintenance tota! 
£10,462 

Limmer and Trinidad Lake Asphaite Co, at 17s. 9d 
per yard, including 10 years’ maintenance 
total £11,981 

Tarmac, Ltd., at 7s. per yard with three years’ main- 
tenance; total £4,725 








Seasoned 
“. Oak 


and 
SYDNEY PRIDAY, 


JAPANESE 
KING WILLIAM HOUSE, 2a, Eastcheap, LONDON.E.C. 
Depot: Wainscot Sheds, Millwall,E. 7.N.: Avenue 667, 
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LONDON .—For remodelling pig-styes at the 
Bermondsey Military Hospital, Ladywell,@8.E.. for 
the Bermondsey B.G. Mr. A. H. Newman, F.R.1.BA., 
architect —, a. yitnie« 

*Mr. R. Mansell, 17-19, Grant-road, 

SE ies paddle wednumedde « 

MANCHESTER.—The following tenders have been 

accepted by the Corporation :-— 


£220 


British Thompson Houston Co., Rugby—750 kw 
converter 

Mather & Platt, Manchester—1,000 k.w. rotary con- 
verter. 


Isherwood Bros.. Manchester. and . Wooliscroft & 
Son, Hanley—Bricks and tiles 

Holwell Iron Co —Caat-iron pipes 

Doulton & Co.. London, and Isherwood 
Earthenware pipes 

Warrington Slate Co —Manhole flags. 

J. Russell & Co., Manchester—Steam and gas fittings 

Pinchin, Johnson & Co., London—Varnish. 

Ship Canal Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd.— 
Cement. id. 


Bros.— 


SALFORD —For painting of water-cooling towers 
at the elertiicity station for the Corporation :-— 
*@. Raermecker, London ..... £30 


SHOEBURYNESS.—For painting the two gas- 
helders at the gasworks, for the Shoeburyness U.D.C.:— 


H. Coggen & Co ; : £26 10 
*W. G. Beaumont & Son, Bromley- 
by-Bow ; : ; 41 0 


Messts. Emery 190 0 


[The Council to provide the paint 


works to 
D.C. :- 
£191 


WOLSTANTON 
Knutton-lane Bridge, 
[W. Bullock 


For carrying out 
for the Woistanton | 


oO 
Rebuilding in East London. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday Lord 
H. Cavendish-Bentinck asked the First Com 
missioner of Works if he would explain why 
his Department, in carrying into effect the 
repairs to the houses affected by the explosion 
in the East of Lonoon, had renewed floors over 
foundations of wet mud instead of concrete ; 
and, seeing that this action on the part of bis 
Depar*ment was calculated not only to endanger 
the health of the inhabitants, but to involve a 
waste of public money, would he say what 
action he now proposed to take.—Sir A. Mond, 
in the course of his reply, said :-—The object 





J.J. ETRIDGE,J' 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


EXPERTS IN 


SLATING, 
TILING. 


STRIPPING AND RELAYING 


Telephone: Avenue 4940 (twe lines), or write 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, &- 





(JULY 6, 1917. 


ofjthejwork undertaken by my Department on 
behalf of the Ministry of Munitions was}the most 
rapid possible reinstatement of the damaged 
property, and that object was undoubtedly 
achieved. I made inquiries as to the possibility 
of compelling owners to contribute to the 
expense of effecting certain desirable alterations 
to their property, but the powers were limited, 
and it was not the duty of my Department to 
reconstruct or alter the character of private 
property at the public expense; concrete 
underfloors were therefore not put in in those 
houses where they did not exist before. 





‘ AUSTRIAN 


and RIGA. 


FIRST-CLASS, MILD GRAINED. DRY 


WAINSCOT OAK. 


J. GLIKSTEN & SON, Ltd., 


Carpenter's Road, Stratford, E. , 
Tedephens Ne. : 
Bastern 5771 (8 lines. 








Telegrams 
\_ “Gliksten. Strat, Londom. 











+o 


j a 
~ LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


/ FIRE }{ 
1 INSURANCE COMPANY § 


| oe, 





Security: £6,652,243. 


FIRE. 
CONSEQUENTIAL LOSS, 
ACCIDENTS. 
BURGLARY. PLATE GLASS. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


MARINE. 


45, Dale Street, Liverpool. 
Head offices { = cadenhall Street, E.C. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallie Lava 
Asphalte Co. (Mr. G. F. Glenn), Office, 42, Poultry, 
E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for damp- 
courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, flat 
roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, gran 
aries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte Con 
tractors to Forth Bridge Co. T.N. Central 254 





ALVANIZED CORRUGATED RO 


BEST QUALITY 





Perfectly and thickly coated 
real 


with zinc, 
durability. 


insuring 


Prompt delivery can be given, whether straight 


FREDK BRABY & CO. Ltd 


OFING SHEETS 


GOOD STOCKS 





kept 





at our London Works 


in all the usual lengths and 
gauges. 


sheets or curved to any ordinary radius. 


352 to 364, Euston Road, N.W. 1 
* Ida Works, Deptford, S.E. 8 


\LONDON. 
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Si 5 site) a 4 
PS at 2 tik 2 8 ot ee — at Pik a 
x 4 ime ~ ~ ; ‘. 
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CAFFIXE 


A British Invention ; 
British Owned and Manufactured from its Inception. 












ENQUIRE OF US FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


BUILDERS’ cr CONTRACTORS’ PLANT or MACHINERY 


FOR SALE or ON HIRE. 














—— + 


TELEPHONE Victoria 6030 
TeLecrams Scarrixer, LONDON 


The Patent Rapid Scaffold Tie Co., Ltd., 124, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W 
































S. W. FRANCIS & Co. Ltd. 
64-70, Gray’s Inn Road, 
$3 London, W.C. 32 





PLATE-GLASS FACIAS 


| G UN SHED SHUTTERS. “SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.’ 








Catalogues and 
Estimates Free. 





ROLLING SHUTTERS 


in WOOD or STEEL. 


in BRASS, 
SHOP-FRONTS covzee. asc 
GUNMETAL. 
SPRING SHOP SUN BLINDS. 


Hotsoex' igo COllapsible Steel Gates. ..»,,7err7m 























' Prismatic Stallboards, 
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Fixed and Opening, etc. 
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Haywards are the oldest f 
and best known Experts (6 f2 
in Daylight Lighting. ‘ 
They specialise in ail 


forms of Glazings. 


Have Daylight and Clean Bright Places. 


Haywards Pavement Lights, Prismatic and Tiled, ete. 
Haywards Safety Coa! Pletes, Illuminating, Self-locking, ete. 
Haywards Iron Staircases, Straight and Spiral, 


Haywards Ventilators, for Rooms, Public Buildings, etc. 
Haywards Iron Stable Fittings, Sanitary Gutters, etc. 
Haywards “ Jhilmil” Steel Lath, for Fireproof Building. 
Haywards “Safford” Radiators, and H.W. Installations, etc. 
Haywards Steel Casements and Sashes, “Putty Grooved.” 
Haywards Steel Collapsible Gates - Improved Types. 


Telephones : Hop 3642 (3 lines). Telegrams: “ Hayward Brothers, London.” 


ILDING 


SPECIALITIES 


HAYWARDS LIGHTS 2222: 


And also in Fireproof 
Building Specialities. 
Consult their Experts and 
Save money and trouble. 


Secure best results. 








for Fire-escape and Service. 











Haywards “ Reform” Puttyless Roof Glazing, Skylights, etc. 
Pre rhe ee Haywards “ Leadlites” and re PRIQGLAS x Ornamental Windows. 
Hayw ards “Reforn.’ Haywards “ Copperlites "—Fire- Resisting Glass Panels. Haywards * “Coppeskie’ ‘ 
Patent Puttyless Pas itt ; Fire - 
Roof Glazing. Catalogues and Estimates on application, 7,000 ft. at Soltridges 
Branches and Agents at— 

4 AYWARDS §22 Engineers & — MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, LEEDS, BIRMINGHAM, 
lronfounders BRISTOL, . NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, ABERDEEN. 

187-201 Union Street, Borough, London, S.E. Alse at DUBLIN i— 


Mr. W. GC. HENEY, 132, UPPER RATHMINES 
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IT BATH PORTLAND STONE FIRMS 


——— 


\ 


: 


The Largest Quarry Owners in The Largest Quarry Owners in 
sa pes BATH STONE. : PORTLAND STONE. 
Hy) 





Personal attention given to Orders by experienced Managers. 
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Waterproofing G Flooring 
i i 0) N IT 7 Patent Processes. 


Regd. Trade Mark. BRITISH MANUFACTURE THROUGHOUT. 


THE IRONITE CO., Ltd. Managers, S. Thornely Mott & Vines, Ltd., 


11, Old Queen Street, LONDON, S.W. Telesrams: “ THORMOTVIN, LONDON * 


phone; VICTORIA 5618. 

















‘FOUNDATION CONTRACTORS. 


_-.- | Our method of constructing and driving SIMPLEX 
wo CONCRETE PILES at one operation OBVIATES 


WEEKS OF DELAY IN COMMENCING AND 
COMPLETING WORK. 


Write us and take ADVANTAGE of our many years’ 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. 
SKILLED WORKMEN and UP-TO-DATE PLANT. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, Ltd. 


124, Palace Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1 


Telegrams— 











a 
° Telephone 
Selene, Canton. Scottish Office: 10, Cook Street, Glasgow. Viewo nia S41 


SIMPLEX CONCRETE PILES, LTD. 























EVERYDAY USES of PORTLAND CEMENT” 


A Practical Treatise on the subjects of Cement and 
Concrete and their uses. 350 pages, with 337 illustrations. 


Cloth Bound, 2s. Gd. Paper Cover, 1s. Gd. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE: 


“Tt is our purpose to point out the wide possibilities which exist for the useful employment of Portland 
Cement. Examples are given to show what use is being made of the material, with the hope of affording 
instruction and advice to those unfamiliar with Portland Cement and its application, and to serve as a 
reminder and reference book to those who are more conversant with both. As this work is intended for 
the lay-user as well as the expert, we have endeavoured to convey the information as simply as possible.” 





Complimentary copies are sent post free on application to Engineers, Architects, Surveyors, &e., 
and to members of the building and allied trades by the Proprietors and Publishers: 


THE “ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT MANUFACTURERS (1900), LTD., 


PORTLAND HOUSE, LLOYDS AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. (Room 14.) 












